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EADING TEXTBOOKS 





BALDWIN AND BENDER’S EXPRESSIVE READERS 
Five or Eight Book Senes 


A series which combines the picture, word building, sentence, 
action, phonetic, riming, and alphabetical methods, and trains pupils 

- ¢o read with understanding and good expression. The books are re- 
» markable for the very high literary quality of the selections, and for 


>. the rare artistic merit of their 600 illustfations. Besides the choicest 


achoolbook classics, they contain a large number of pieces which have 
never before appeared in school readers. Many of these have been 
ghosen because they provide excellent drill in expressive oral reading. 
In the lower readers there are many dialogues and selections adapted 
to dramatization. In all the books the selections, both prose and 
* poetry, are as varied as they are en 


HAMILTON’S ARITHMETICS 
A Two Book or a Thite Book Series 


They grow with the child. They are good all-round arithmetics, 
conservative and yet wisely progressive, which breathe the spirit of the 
teacher on every page. They follow modern courses of study, and 
Vomit all extraneous matter. They make each new step easy and inter- 
* esting, and give full significance to the value of mathematical and 
business illustrations. They are full of problems dealing with the 
business life of to-day, and the conditions of these problems are true 
—not hypothetical. They mark out a definite course for each year, 
making éach year’s work topical within the year. They correlate oral 
and written work so that all principles are thoroughly developed both 
from a mental and a written standpoint. The work is so arranged 
that the brighter scholars are not held back by the slower ones. 


DAVISON’S HEALTH SERIES 
* A Two Book or a Three Book Series 


Books that have set a new standard and given a new turnto the 
teaching of physiology. They have a distinctly humanitarian aim, and 
are textbooks of positive service. Their purpose is to reduce infant 
mortality, and to preserve for the State the energy and efficiency of 
its citizens. Thus they are in direct accord with modern tendencies. 
The instruction shows how diseases are contracted and how they may 
~be prevented ; it helps pupils to understand the proper care of the 
body, and the great value of fresh air, proper food, exercise, and 
cleanliness. Little time is spent on learning the names of bones and 
Organs, and as far as possible everything technical has been omitted. 
The subject is made of real interest to the children. 








HICKS’S CHAMPION SPELLING BOOK 


Did you ever hear of pupils who, of their own accord, wrote to 
a publisher to say that they actually enjoyed the schoolbooks they 
were using? That is exactly what eight pupils in one class wrote us 
of Hicks's Speller. An unsolicited’ testimonial of that sort means 
something, does it not? And the book is as efficient as it is likable. 
It teaches the pupils to spell, so that they do not forget what they have 
learned. It presents only two new words each day, but when the 
course is completed the class has studied 1872 prominent words, and 
has acquired a total vocabulary of nearly 7,000. The spelling con- 
tests stimulate the pupils’ ambition and maintain their interest. 
Schools which have used the Hicks method have disproved the idea 
that spelling is no longer taught properly. 


STEPS IN ENGLISH 
A Two Book Series 


These books teach the child how to express his thoughts in lan- 
guage rather than furnish an undue amount of grammar and rules. 
They relieve the teacher of a great deal of wearing work. From the 
start, lessons in written language are employed simultaneously with 
those in conversation. Picture study, study of literary selections, and 
letter writing are presented at sufficient intervals. ‘The lessons are 
of a proper length, well arranged, and well graded. The. books mark 
out the daily work for the teacher in a clearly defined manner by tell- 
ing her what to do and when to do it. Instead of paying an exagger- 
ated attention to analysis by diagramming and excepticns to ordinary 
rules, they devote themselves to the essentials of grammar, and provide 
many labor-saving devices for teachers. 








STEADMANS’ GRADED LESSONS IN WRITING 
Eight Pads with Chart 


A muscular movement system which is easy to teach, and makes 
the pupils rapid, graceful, and automatic writers. The pads, which 
require no additional supplementary material, are really the most 
economical form of copy book. The method comprises a logically 
and progressively developed series of lessons, designed to secure free- 
dom, ease, and flexibility of movement, in addition to legibility ; at the 
same time it forces the child to assume and maintain a healthful position 
at his desk. Each lesson begins with certain movement drill exer- 
eises on the elements of each letter. The various letters are reviewed 
again and again, then combined into words, and afterwards in words 
forming connected sentences. 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW 


AN UNPLEASANT SCANDAL. 
The interference of Attorney-Gen- 
eral McReynolds, in ordering the 
postponement of the trial of two im- 
portant cases in Oalifornia, has oc- 
, casioned a most unpleasant scandal. 
The matter was brought to the at- 
tention of the public by the resig- 
nation of United States District At- 
torney McNab of California, who had 
been prosecuting the cases, in a 
sharp letter denouncing the act of his 
superior. In one of these cases, 
that brought against the Western 
Fuel Company, the attorney-general 
_took the extraordinary course of 
singling out two of the defendants 
and ordering that they be relieved 
from prosecution. In the other 
case, the prosecution of two men 
under the Mann “White Slave Act,” 
the attorney-general ordered the 
postponement of the trial until fall. 

A STRANGE EXPLANATION. 


The explanation given of the action 
taken in the latter case,—the more 
sensational of the twe,—is not less 
extraordinary than the action itself. 
One of the men charged with an in- 
famous crime is Drew Caminetti, the 
.son of Commissioner of Immigration 
Caminetti. Commissioner Caminetti 
was desirous of going:to California 
to attend the trial of his son; but 
Secretary of Labor Wilson found it 
inconvenient to give the commissioner 
leave of absence until he had be- 
eome more familiar with the duties 
of his office, and therefore asked At- 
torney-General McReynolds to halt 
the criminal proceedings. However 
the blame may be distributed for ar- 
bitrarily stopping an important trial 
for so trivial a reason, the scandal 
remains. Indignant protests were 
made by the federal grand jury 
which brought the indictments and 
by ministerial and other associations 
in California, and President Wilson, 
while expressing confidence in Mr. 
McReynolds, and Accepting fhe resig- 
nation of the California United 
States district attorney in a sharp 
letter rebuking him for his criticisms, 
has felt obliged to arrange for 
special prosecutors to push the cases 
in question. 

* THE CURRENCY QUBSTION. 

In presenting to Congress his 
reasons for urging prompt action 
upon the currency question, Presi- 
dent Wilson followed the precedent 
which he set at the opening of the 
‘session in delivering his message in 
a personal address to the two 
houses in joint assembly instead of 
in a written message. His address 
was brief and somewhat academic 
in character, defining no principles 
of iegislation and undertaking no 
explanation of the measure pro- 
posed but urging the duty of im- 
mediate action. The feature of the 
bill which arouses most opposition 
is that which vests the ultimate con- 
trol of the whole banking system in 
a board of seven men, all to be ap- 
pointed by the President, and liable 
therefore to be shifted both as to 
membership and as to policy with 
the caprices of each succeeding ad- 
ministration. President Wilson ex- 
presses confidence that no President 
would ever be so base as to make an 
improper use of this vast power, but 
his confidence is not shared by every 
one. 
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MR. BRYAN’S ENDORSEMENT. 

Secretary of State Bryan has given 
an eager and enthusiastic endorse- 
ment to the currency proposal. He 
declares fit to be a faithful fulfil- 
ment of the promises made in the 
Baltimore platform, and remarks 
that, under it, banks which can put 
up good assets will be able at all 
times to secure without sacrifice any 
additional cireulation which the 
country may need. Mr. Bryan’s en- 
dorsement works in two ways. It 
will tend to bring to support of the 
bill those who have followed Mr. 
Bryan’s leadership in financia] mat- 
ters in the past; but conservative folk 
who remember Mr. Bryan’s free-sil- 
ver campaigns may be inclined to 
wonder whether a measure about 
which he is so enthusiastic can be 
safe and sane. 

WILSON AND THE SUNDRY 

OLVIL BILL. 


It is safe to say that a great many 
of the friends and admirers of Presi- 
dent Wlison were disappointed by 
his action in signing the Sundry Civil 
bill in the precise form in which 
President Taft vetoed it. It is true 
that he expressed this strong disap- 
proval of the proviso which_pre- 
vents the use of the appropriations 
made in the bill for the prosecution 
of labor unions or farmers’ organiza- 
tions, and his wish that he were able 
to veto the exemptive proviso with- 
out vetoing the whole bill, but no 
such explanations or disclaimers 
change the effect of his signature. 
Congress is given its way in this 
matter, and has been able to coerce 
the executive into approving an ob- 
noxious rider to an appropriation 
Dill, with the effect of enacting legis- 
lation which it did not dare to enact 
Separately. Both as regards the 
particular masure and the prin- 
ciple involved the result is to be re- 
gretteéd. - 

THE REVISED INCOME TAX. 


The Democratic members of the 
Senate Finance Committee have 
agreed upon certain amendments to 
the income tax features of the Un- 
derwood bill which are likely to be 
incorporated in the bill as finally 
enacted. The most important 
change is the substitution of $3,000 
for $4,000 as the limit of exemption. 
This change will be generally ap- 
proved as materially widening the 
scope of the tax. But it is accom- 
panied by a number of exemptions 
which will work in the opposite di- 
rection. The burdens of the bill 
are lightened for husbands and 
wives as compared with bachelors 
and spinsters. A married man with 
a wife dependent on him will be 
exempt up to $4,000, and a married 
woman with a husband dependent 
on her will be similarly exempt; and 
a further exemption of $500 each is 
allowed for dependent children. 
Another important amendment ex- 
empts the dividends of mutual life 
and mutual marine insurance com- 
panies. 


CHANGES IN THE TARIFF BILL, 


The Senate Committee has also 
made a good many changes in the 
rates of the tariff bill. In some in- 
stances it has increased the rates, 
while in others it has lowered them; 
in some instances it has put on the 
free list articles on which the Un- 
derwood bill imposed a duty, and 
in others it has put a duty on ar- 
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ticles which the Underwood bill .put 
on the free list. A comparison of 
the rates discloses. no controlling 
principle of action; most of the minor 
changes are explainable only as the 
result of pressure one way or the 
other by the interests affected. Pig 
iron, wrought-iron, leather, wheat, 
cattle, sheep, and other domestic 
live animals, and school books are 
among the additions to the free list. 
Other amendments give the Presi- 
dent authority to proclaim special 
rates when foreign nations discrimi- 
nate against the United States. and 
specify the articles on which these 
retaliatory rates may be proclaimed. 


GROWTH OF FOREIGN TRADE. 


Under different tariffs and widely 
varying industrial and financial 
conditions the foreign trade of the 
United, States goes on steadily in- 
creasing. For the fiscal year just 
closed the total of imports and ex- 
ports passed for the first time the 
four-billion-dollar mark. It is only 
six years ago that the three-billion 
dollar mark was passed for the first 
time and only thirteen years ago 
that the two-billion-dollar mark was 
first passed. That is to say the 
foreign tradé of the country has 
doubled within thirteen years. When 
the new tariff finally gets itself 
enacted, its effect upon the foreign 
trade and especially upon imports 
will be studied with acute interest. 


& 
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Ladies and Gentlemen! 


[Being extracts from June talks to 
school graduates] :— 

“As I hooked about this audience 
room | to-might, the thought came to 
me— 

“As I watched the bright faces of 
these boys and girls, as one after an- 
other they came up on this platform 
for their diplomas—” 

“As I sat here listening to the well- 
chosen and inspiring words of your 
class president in his valedictory I 
could not help thinking—” 

“As I was coming here this evening 
I asked myself: “What shall I say to 
those young people?’ ” 

“As I passed through the spacious 
halls of your beautiful school edifice, 
my mind went back to the days 
when—” 

“As I talked with your kind princi- 
pal before these exercises began, I 
thought to myself what a privilege it 
is—’—Brooklyn Times. 


+ 
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A PERQUISITE OF THE PRO- 
FESSION. 


Another good thing about being a 
school teacher is that if one works 
hard and foregoes bargains through 
the school term she can usually save 
money enough to visit her mother in 
vacation.—Dallas News. 








OUR BEDUCATIONAL FAILURE. 


This country has consistently 
rebbed Peter to pay Paul; it has 
pauperized the teaching profcssion 
in order to enrich the other profes- 
sions. It has made great lawyers 
by eliminating great teachers. li has 
advanced medicine by pushing edu- 
cation into the background. Harsh 
though these statements be, they are 
true.—Charleston News and Courier. 
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WINSHIP | Premet! 
Fair! TEACHERS’ 
Courteous! AGENCY 


A few UNSOLICITED testimonials from recent patrons 


From a Superintendent in Massachusetts :— 


I thank you for your excellent servicés in filling my peat. 
tions this year. You have certainly left all the rest of the 
Agencies high and dry in respect to the quality of the candi- 
dates presented. 


From a Connecticut teacher:— 


I thank you for your interest in locating me and will en- 
deavor to live up to the r dation which you gave me. 
l am enjoying my work here in the Schoo! as I have 
never enjoyed teaching before. 


From a New Jersey teacher :— 


Let me thank you for securing a position so promptly and 
- — in accordance with your motto, ‘‘Prompt, Courteous, 
air.” 


From a New Hampshire teacher:— 


I appreciate your kindness and interest,in getting mea po- 
sition and I certainly feund yeur agency superior to any 
other with whieh | registered. 


From a teacher of a large private school :— 


Iam very glad to tell yeu that the interview which I had 
with Miss W——at Giverny, near Paris, was a satisfactory one 
and I have accepted the position as head of the English de- 
partment in her school. 





Numerous calls come to us every month in eq3 
year. 


Send for registration blank and manual. 
Requests of school officials will receive prompt 
attention. 


ALVIN F. PEASE, Manager. 
6 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
Long Distance Telephone. 

















The Best 
Entertainments 


Operettas 


Musical Novelties 
Dialogs and Plays 
Drills and Marches 
Recitations and Exercises 


For 


Patriotic Occasions 
Closing Day, and 


Any Time 


Send for 16 page catalogue 





NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO. 
6 Beacon Street, Boston 





THE GENERAL INTEREST IN EUGENICS TO-DAY 


is shown in several ways. One sign is the great increase in the sale of “JUKES~ 
EDWARDS.” Doctor Winship’s story of the Edwards family is without parallél in 
studies of heredity. His comparison of this story with the study of the “Jukes” 
family up to 1878 made by R. L. Dugdale lends an interest and significance to 
both studies. Order a copy of 


JUKES-EDWARDS 


Cloth, 50 cents. 


Paper, 25 cents 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY 


6 BEACON STREET, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


—y NLESS we hear from you to the contrary we suppose 


you are using 


Dixon’s PRPencils 





in your school work and that everything is satisfactory. 
New styles, shapes and colors are being added to our list 


every little while. 


We would be glad to send you our Pencil Booklets they 
will aid youin making your selection, and then if you will 
ens send us 16 cents in stamps, we will make up a sample 
package that will give you the ocular proof of their excellence. 
The ‘pencil that fits’’ is the only one you want in your schoolroom. 











— . 








JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY, 


JERSEY CITY, N.J. == 
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SHE 


Underwood Typewriter 


Has No Rivals 


and 


Accuracy 





It holds all world’s records in open com- 
petition 


“The Machine You Will Eventually Buy’’ 
Underwood Typewriter Company, incorporated 


Underwood Building, New York 


Branches in All Principal Cities 
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EVERY SCHOOL-MAN’S | 


LIBRARY 


The School Efficiency Series Edited by Paul H. Hanus 
HOW WEW YORK CITY ADMINISTERS ITS SCHOOLS. 


By Ernest Carroll Moore, LL. B., Ph. D. Intro- ¢ 
duction by Paul H. Hanus. 350 pages. Cloth. 
Price, $1.50, postpaid. 
C. H. Johnson, Dean of the University of Kansas 
writes: ‘‘The whole undertaking carried on by 
Professor Hanus and his associates in analyzing 
every phase of the,New York City school system is 
perhaps one of the most noteworthy undertakings 
in professional education of the century. I believe 
the volume published by the World Book Company 
willconstitute a valuable addition to aschool man’s 
professional library.” 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL STANDARDS. By Frank M. 
McMurry, Ph. D., with introduction by Paul H. 
Hanus. 256 pages. Cloth. Price, $1.50, postpaid.k 
William H. Maxwell, Suyerintercertct Dew YOT 
City schools, writes: ‘I know of few contributions 
to the science and art of teaching more stimulating 
to thought and invention than Professor McMurry’s 
very able disquisition on standards.” 


In the Press 
SCHCOL EFFICIENCY: Aconstructive study applied to 
New York City, being asummary and interpretation 
of the Reports on the educational aspects of the 
School Inquiry. By Paul H. Hanus. 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 








Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 














1913 BOOKS IN ENGLISH 








A First Book of Composition 


By Tuomas H. Brice6s, Instructor in Eng- 
lish, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, and Isape. McKinney, Teacher 
of English, Eastern Illinois State Normal 
School. 





A textbook written along new lines. Em- 
phasis is placed not upon the forms, but 
upon the qualities of good composition. 


Sincerity, Good Form, Definiteness, In- 
terest, Unity, Variety, and Coherence are 
some of the chapter headings. 


Enough material is provided for two 
years of composition work for the first years 
jn high school, 


Published June 10th - - - - 90 cents 








Boston New York 
Atlanta Dallas 


GINN AND COMPANY | | 


An Advanced English Grammar 





By GeorGe LyMAN Kirrrepce, Professor of 
English in Harvard University, and Pro- 
fessor Frank E. Farvey, Professor uf 
English in Simmons College. 





In this book constructions are explained 
in accordance with the historical fact as well 
as with the laws of thought, while the diff- 
cult problems of syntax and analysis re- 
ceive an unusually thorough treatment. 


Although intended primarily for high 
schoo! classes, it will be found useful as: 
reference book in English literature, com- 
position, and rhetoric. 


Published May 19th - - - - 80 cents | 





Chicago London 
Columbus San Francisco 
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Our Public Schools Should Be Appreciated, 
as Well as Improved 


UR public schools in New York may not be all they should be, mainly due to 


(@ 





the ignorance and corrupt interference of Tammany with them, but the re- 

port of L. B. Blau, criticising the spelling of the teachers and giving the im- 
pression that they are generally illiterate, was apparently a libel on them, and was 
probably intended to discredit the schools rather than improve them. 

A few letters covering a period of five years and put aside as curiosities by a 
clerk were apparently added by Mr. Blau to his bundle “for one month.’’ Some of 
these were written by substitutes, one by a foreign lecturer, not a teacher, one by a 
cleaner employed by a janitor. Others appeared to be hasty letters containing mis- 
takes such as even our greatest writers have been guilty of. Accurate spelling is not 
so common an attainment; this was recently indicated in the spelling bee at the Na- 
tional Press Club. Probably the most proficient class of people in it throughout the 
world are the proofreaders., 

Nothing, therefore, is proved by the Blau report against the school system as a 
whole, except a certain amount of prejudice and injustice on the part of Mr. Blau. 

Let us improve our school system by all means, because the superiority of 
America is largely due to the superiority of our school system. But it cannot be im- 
proved by the kind of careless and inaccurate criticism contained in this so-called ‘ére- 
port’’ given out to the public as the result of supposedly genuine investigation. 

WHILE WE ARE CORRECTING THE FAULTS OF THE SCHOOLS, LET US ALSO 
APPRECIATE THEIR EXCELLENCIES. The public school is the machine which turns 
out of the raw material of humanity an American citizen of high grade manufacture. 
In this city, especially, the raw material has presented many perplexing and ever-in- 
Creasing difficulties. But there is no better citizen on earth than the American citizen, 
and NO BETTER SCHOOL SYSTEM ON EARTH THAN THE AMERICAN SCHOOL SYS- 


TEM. By all means let us go on improving it, for the better we can make the school 
system, the better we shall make the citizen. 


It would be of vastly more value to be told just how much the teachers are able 
to awaken the interest of their pupils in their studies and inspire them with the desire 
to learn than how many words they cannot spell, Anyone can get a dictionary and find 
out how to spell a word, but the real school-teaching gift, that of making subjects in- : 
teresting to the child, is far more rare and more important. 5 

Careless denunciation is a very different thing to constructive criticism, and in 
this case was both uncalled for and unjust. —New York American, June 12, 1913 
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WOMAN’S PROGRAM—CAMP FIRE GIRLS 
LUTHER H. GULICK 


The Camp Fire Girls exist to perpetuate the 
old spiritual ideals of the home under the new 
conditions. of. a social community. 

They. believe that woman has special oppor- 
tunities, responsibilities, and ability, and that 
these have related primarily to the development 
of better human life and relationships through 
daily work in the home. That making life beauti- 
ful and worth while is just as necessary as is the 
wonderful business world that man _ has _ built. 
That most of the ways through which woman has 
transformed and developed social life are now be- 
ing done in the community under man’s direc- 
tion and that hence making life beautiful and 
worth while is not receiving proper attention. 
That, therefore, ways must be devised through 
which woman will do to community social life 
just what she formerly did to the home—that is, 
make life in it beautiful, wholesome, and worth 
while. This is woman’s social problem. 

Historically, man has provided safety and 
things (material for food, shelter, and clothing). 
That is, he has made living and the home possible. 
This has involved combat, the gang, and—he likes 
it. Historically, woman under the protection 
of safety has taken these ‘things’? and has 
created the home. She has developed physical 
motherhood into a spiritual relationship—has 
made love grow out of passion; has made family 
grow around the table, and community of interest 
from the common task. She has spiritualized 
material things and relationship and —she loves it. 

To do things is predominantly masculine. 

To spiritualize social relations is predominantly 
feminine. 

To make life possible is predominantly mascu- 
line. 

To make life desirable is predominantly 
feminine. 

To seek power is predominantly masculine. 

To seek beauty is predominantly feminine. 

That is, through love of the baby, of children, of 
husband and friends, she has glorified the daily 
tasks and made it a means for the development of 
the most beautiful and satisfying life that we have 
as vet had in the world—home life. She did it 
not primarily by punishing evil and preventing 
wrong, but by developing love in its many aspects. 
It was constructive social work. In this large 
sense there appears to be general agreement that 
there is a woman’s mind and woman’s work. 

By the harnessing of steam and machinery 
there is now in a general way food, shelter, and 
clothing enough for all when we get it properly 
distributed. The great question before the world 
is not, can we live? but is life worth living? That 
is, the world has been conquered physically, the 
material for life is at hand. Can we do for the 
whole what woman did for the home? This is 
the supreme question and problem for human 
kind. ; 

Adequate independent wages are coming—tree- 
dom of life is almost here—but what are we to do 
with it? “TS life to have beauty and romance, or is 
it to be merély standardized—working, eating, 
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sleeping, food, shelter, and clothing? All this is 
but the ways and means for the life of the spirit. 
Life will not be content with food, shelter, cloth- 
ing and safety—nor with the wages that supply 
them, but despising danger will fare forth and will 
pay any cost in the hope of finding Life. The 
girl who unwisely accepts invitations from men to 
theatres and restaurants, who spends all and even 
more on her dress in order to be attractive, and 
who sells herself in the process is but searching 
for life. Food, shelter, clothing, and the search 
therefor are not life. It is the mightiest task of 
human kind to see that this wonderful daring and 
adventurous search finds life and not death. 

Womaa did her work in the home’ construct- 
ively, by building it up, by making it interesting 
and beautiful. Now we seem to be mainly trying 
to cure or prevent evil, to make life ‘‘safe.” 

What is needed is not so much protection of 
the canvas of social life from those who would 
put ugly marks upon it as to invite those who aim 
to do constructive work, who would paint thereon 
visions of beauty—wise social leaders, poets, 
dreamers, pageant masters, dancing masters, tour 
leaders, music creators, master social minds, any 
and all who create or carry the great spiritual 
vision of mankind. 

Prevention of evil is not enough in the com- 
munity any more than it is in the home. It is 
not enough to arrest the gang that steals apples 
from the fruit stand. It is inadequate to close 
the places where this pursuit of romance often 
takes wrong directions—the dance hall. It is not 
related to the real problem to stop people who are 
boisterous on the street. 

Under older conditions the negative law with 
its penalities was adequate. 

But negative law is not a guide. A list of 
rocks and shoals and storm. belts will not take 
the place of orders.as to where to go. Socially 
we are trying to save those who have encountered 
disaster—or the more enlightened are trying to 
erect lighthouses and place bell buoys to warn of 
danger, or even to blow up dangerous rocks. 
These are all well as incidentals, but the big 
thing to do is to establish routes and give Sailing 
directions to our magnificent ocean liners carry- 
ing human kind as their freight. Life does not 
consist in avoiding rocks and reefs, although this 
is essential. No battle is won merely by caring 
for the wounded and keeping out of danger—life 
is the most aggressive and splendid fight ever 
waged. 

Biological evolution went on blindly till human 
beings brought intelligence to bear and changed 
a grass seed the size of a mustard seed into wheat, 
wild crab apples into Baldwins. It is time that 
social institutions such as saloons, clubs, dance 
halls, bowling alleys, parks, holidays, should re- 
ceive the very same kind of directive intelligence. 

What we need in the community, then, is the 
very same constructive influence that made home 
life beautiful and satisfying; that is, we need 
woman’s special social constructive power. 

Present-day forces have taken the material ac- 
tivities from the home through which woman’s in- 
fltrence Has worked and so have broken the lines 
ofinteritancé Of these traditions and are obscur- 
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ing the woman’s point of view and aim in its re- 
lation to the community. This is the reason for 
the present condition of home life. 

The bulk of woman tradition has been passed on 
through the mother-daughter relation. The varied 
industries of the home gave adequate scope for 
the development of woman’s power and for that 
intimate relation which comes about between 
those who have common and skilful occupation 


which they love. Thus the daughter growing up - 


beside the mother, working with her in daily tasks 
and in social life, gradually came to the full stat- 
ure of a socially inherited womanhood. 

Now other conditions obtain. The skilled hand 
work has gone. The school has left the home. 
Religious institutions are now in the community 
rather than in the home. Social life, even, is now 
predominantly in the school, the park, the dance 
hall, the theatre, the restaurant, the street, the 
moving picture show, and Coney Island. The 
mother herself has also stepped into these broader 
relationships. In other words the infant industries 
of the home have grown up and stepped out into 
the big world. The result is that the bulk of femi- 
nine tradition is no longer passed on by the 
mother-daughter relation, and the time has come 
when woman’s special power and ability must be 
transmitted through community social inheri- 
tance. 

New forms of social institutions must be de- 
veloped that shall preserve the mother-daughter 
relation and that shall at the same time bring the 
home spirit to the community. That is, to 
spiritualize and glorify it just as woman spiritual- 
ized and glorified the home. In other words she 
must find out how to preserve her home ideals 
and services and learn to apply them to the new 
born social community. In order to be effective 
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these new social forms must begin with girls, for 
they are still plastic. The Camp Fire Girls is such 
a new social form. 

These facts show:— 

That woman has special aptitudes and powers. 

That these are fundamental to human prog- 
ress. 

That present-day forces have broken the line 
of woman’s social inheritance and 

That therefore it is necessary to organize in- 
stitutions which fitting modern social conditions 
will preserve and apply the special power of 
woman to spiritualize social life. 

Let me state the Aims, Characteristics, and Re- 
sults of the Camp Fire Girls. 

Aims.—To so train girls that they will love 
woman’s daily work. To show the romance and 
beauty in the common things. To train girls to do 
“team-work.” To fit modern social conditions. 
To bring to woman’s unique and fundamental ser- 
vice proper understanding and emphasis. 

Characteristics—It uses beauty of dress, color 
and form decorations, symbolism, poetry to record 
the spiritual realities in daily life. It uses forms 
of organization which have proven socially power- 
ful. By its system of electives it is flexible so that 
it may fit the needs of any community or the de- 
sires of almost any girl. It tends to push out 
more frivolous and less interesting forms of social 
life. 

Results.—Girls have again the old love of 
woman’s work. Girls again see and revere the 
respects in which woman is superior and has given 
essential service. It reveals to them the meaning 
of their own homes. It bands mothers .and 
daughters together in the supreme task of spirit- 
ualizing life. Gives the opportunity for a sym- 
pathetic understanding of economic relations. 
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LOOKING ABOUT 


A. E. WINSHIP, EDITOR 


IN IDAHO 


Over the mountains in as neat a little valley as 
we could conceive is the village of Albion, with 
one of the two normal schools of the state. A 
more charming home for students could not be 
asked. 


Here came G. A. Axline from Iowa 
eight years ago. He found a_ pent-up 
Utica on a five-acre irregular tract and 
he has added thirty-one acres to 


this. He found two buildings, now he has a col- 
ony of admirably equipped institutional buildings. 
During the year they enroll nearly three hundred 
students, of whom nearly one third are men. 

Mr. Axline found no training school, no indus- 
trial arts, no domestic science, no other really up- 
to-date equipment or professional leadership, now 
there is everything modern. 

One will travel a long time to find more ideal 
conditions for the quiet life of comfort than in 
Albion, now twenty miles from the whistle of the 
locomotive or the rumbling of street car. The 


steam road will come within eight miles this sum- 
mer and there are rumors that the electric car will 
come into the village during 1913. All this will 
add materially to the conveniences of life here and 
in its relation to the world beyond and will rot 
materially disturb the present most charming 
simplicity in living. , 
TWIN FALLS 

I knew the man who was the only“resident in 
Twin Falls eight years ago, living in the only 
shack anywhere about here. To-day it is a very 
wide-awake city of about 8,000 population, the 
sixth city in the state, the metropolis of this re- 
gion, with an elegant high school building, with 
several grade buildings, with the best courthouse 
in the state, with a thoroughly up-to-date hotel 
and a rich agricultural suburban country. It was 
an inspiration to know Louis A. Snyder, who two 
years ago received a check for $500 as first prize 
for the most and best potatoes raised on an acre 
in the five states dominated by the Oregon Short 
line. Is it to be wondered at that the Commer- 
cial Club of Twin Falls hada fac-simile of this 
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check made and scattered broadcast? Think of 
land that was a veritable-desert less than six years 
before raising 645 bushels of the best potatoes to 
the acre! The work from plowing and planting 
to harvesting was al] done by machinery. 

But the glory of Twin Falls is not in its pota- 
toes, alfalfa, or fruit, but in its schools. Here is 
the greatest demonstration of transportation of 
school children in the world. Nineteen school 
barges, or wagons, or hacks, or “kid teams’’ come 
into town every school day, come from distances 
of from three to six miles. About six hundred 
children are thus brought to school. This con- 
solidation and transportation business is now so 
extensive that the Studebakers make a wagon for 
this especial service. The school district owns 
the wagons and pays a specified sum per wagon 
for men and horses for transporting the children. 
They run on schedule time. 

It is an interesting experience to see these 
wagons coming into town, at the same time, from 
all directions, going to the various school build- 
ings. The unloading of the wagons in the morn- 
ing and the loading of them at night is quite an 
event. 

Each principal gives much time and attention 
to the problems of discipline in transportation. 

Each driver reports to the principal immedi- 
ately upon arrival. He files a daily and a monthly 
report. He reports any child whose conduct 
en route is not entirely satisfactory, and the prin- 
cipal calls him to account if there is any sus- 
picion that his management is in the least faulty. 

Superintendent Elliott gives much attention also 
to the supervision of the transportation. Many 
of the best drivers are high school boys, who are 
thus able to get their high school education and 
feel keenly the responsibility for the behavior of 
the children. 

The schools of Twin Falls are among the best 
in the United States. They are wupeto-date in 
equipment, in modern methods, and im spifit. 

Practically no children are retarded, so carefully 
are they watched and so definitely and promptly 
are they helped. Once a week all seventh and 
eighth grade children go to the high school for 
work one-half day. 

Departmental work is installed in royal fashion. 
Latin is so enthusiastically studied that the class 
has petitioned for the introduction of Greek. And 
yet the manual arts, domestic science, and agricul- 
ture are nowhere more ardently taught and 
studied. 

Bear in mind that there was only one lone shack 
anywhere hereabouts eight years ago, that the sole 
occupant of that shack was Robert W. McCullom, 
whose description of the incoming of the 8,000 in- 
habitants, bringing fine homes, thrifty stores, ele- 
gant hotel, paved streets, a wonderfully fine court- 
house, a $171,000 high school house, other school 
houses, nineteen school wagons, an enrollment of 
1,600 pupils, and then picture to yourself a 
sumptuous banquet to thirty men and women, a 
feast to be long remembered, and all skilfully and 
scientifically prepared and artistically served by 
the domestic science class of the very young high 
school. The whole affair seems like a veritable 
fairy tale. 
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BLACKFOOT. 

Superintendent W. D. Vincent has seen an old 
town—if anything in Idaho can be called old— re- 
vived, re-habilitated, re-juvenated and made to 
take on the spirit and push of the new towns and 
cities. 

Blackfoot was one of the first settlements in 
Idaho. <A conservative farmer class came here 
with the new country. They were quietly pros- 
perous from the first. In the village in the early 
days, being a railroad junction, there was a great 
deal of music in the air, some of which had a sharp 
report and a whiz. 

It took a little time to eliminate this class and to 
arouse the other class to action, but it has been 
done in fine shape now. In a city of 3,000 popu- 
lation there is a fine school system with ten teach- 
ers, with a new $60,000 building which was 
voted with but three opposition votes in the en- 
tire city. 

As a railroad centre the city has thrifty 
villages all about it. Some of the magical stories 
of the West are found about here. At Moreland, 
A. L. Guyer, a school master of the Middle West, 
with a teacher for his wife, took up two quarter 
sections—320 acres—and established themselves 
in dry farming. They raise thirty bushels of 
wheat to the acre, with a corresponding yield of 
oats and barley. He teaches a little school near 
by for $90 a month. He was offered the high 
school principalship in Blackfoot but he laughed 
at them and advised them to come out and see 
his crops of oats, barley, and wheat. 

Mr. Snyder, formerly . superintendent at 
Muncie, Indiana, and Monmouth, Illinois, has a 
ranch on which he is raising alfalfa seed—lucerne— 
the United States government recently buying a 
carload of seed from him and his neighbors. It 
is known as the “College Colony.” These ranch- 
men with no village worth mentioning slyly chal- 
lenged the basket-ball team of Blackfoot of 3,000. 
The city fellows were not in it, for these ranchmen 
had been college experts all of them. 

It was a most delightful week that I spent in 
five cities in Southern Idaho, with surprises on 
every hand and all the time. 

BURLEY. 

Burley is a good type of a lot of small cities in 
Idaho. It has sprung from the desert in six 
years. There was nothing here nor hereabouts. 
It was a veritable dreary spot on the Great Ameri- 
can Desert. The government irrigation 
scheme is one of the noblest of all the beneficent 
activities of the United States government. 

In South Idaho are several thousand square 
miles of volcanic ash, the largest volcanic area 
in the New World, second only to one vast area 
in India. Such soil is the richest in the world for 
many crops. It is literally an exhaustless bed of 
ashes. 

The government has put this “under the ditch,” 
making several great “projects” of which man may 
buy eighty acres only, paying for water rights in 
eighteen annual installments, provided always 
that he develops his land. 

There have been homestead schemes of 160 


-acres, desert claims of 640 acres, timber claims, 
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et al., and now there are “projects. 
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Burley has had an interesting six years’ growth, 
educationally as otherwise. Not a child here then, 
now an actual enrollment in school of 605. 

Superintendent Blue has supervised the build- 
ing,of a schoolhouse that would be an honor to 
any town in New York or New England, a build- 
ing for more than 600 pupils, with every modern 
convenience. 

Nearly one half of the pupils are brought in in 
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school wagons, of which there are nine, averag- 
ing thirty to a wagon. 

Superintendent Blue takes the census, makes 
up the routes so as to provide for them with the 
nine wagons. The cost is from $48 to $60 a team 
per week. 

To one who lived through the consolidation 
struggles in Massachusetts it seems like a glori- 
ous achievement, the bringing in of nearly 300 
pupils daily. 





STANDARDS MUST RISE FASTER THAN SALARIES 


MARY F, FINNERAN 


Boston 


“I look for the time when we shall set apart 
the best and noblest men and women of earth for 
teachers, and the compensation will be so ade- 
quate that they will. be. free.to .give themselves 
for the benefit of the race, without the apprehen- 
sion of a yawning almshouse.” 

It is well for us who do work for school better- 
ment to look about us and see what are the 
qualities we can most admire and love in men 
and women about us. These are the qualities 
the development of which should be the central 
aim in education, 

It has been well said that if teachers are not 
earning more than they get, the state is jeopard- 
ized. The education of the young is too delicate 
and important a work to be put into the hands of 
persons who cannot earn more than the average 
salary of teachers. On the other hand, if teachers 
are now earning more than they get they will 
shift to fields where better pay is offered. Our 
tanks will in consequence be filled with teachers 
who will earn no more than they get. 

In either case the people must-increase the pay 
of the teachers, or they will begin to deteriorate 
and the public school will become a byword. 

The service of the teacher and her personal 
improvement are two important phases of a 
teacher’s working power. Ability and service will 
do more to raise teachers’ salaries than al] the 
discussions at teachers’ conventions. 

If teachers are to make their demand for in- 
creased salaries felt, they’ must see that the 
goods they put on the market are worth a good 
price, they must be so well trained for the posi- 
tions that the demand shall exceed the supply. 

One idea should dominate all teaching, and 
that is that quality is desired rather than 
quantity. This can only be acomplished by re- 
quiring from each pupil, at all times, the best 
that is in him. Whatever may be the facts ac- 
quired in the schoolroom, that pupil is poorly 
educated unless he has learned to love books and 
use them intelligently, to love nature and be 
familiar with many of its forms and phenomena, 
and above all to realize that only the foundation 
of education is laid in youth. The inspiration 
then received should be an impetus to more and 
better work as long as life shall last. 

The vital element in education is spirit. Per- 
sonality is more potent than presentation; man is 


~ 


mightier than his method. “The letter killeth, 
the spirit maketh alive.’’ No formal work 
should ever be permitted to suppress the spirit 
and the personality of the teacher. And yet the 
spirit and the personality alone in the schoolroom 
are like faith without work, 

Instruction then must call to its aid the best 
means and all the means at its command. The 
teacher who understands this unity, who knows 
the process, the progress, and the product of 
each step, how to direct it aright and in har- 
mony with the interests of the others has control 
of the very throttle valve of instruction. 

Such a teacher is a master looking down upon 
the work from the vantage heights of power and 
not up to it from the levels of mediocrity. 

It should be recognized that much beyond 
text-book knowledge goes into the making of a 
teacher and therefore two or three years’ experi- 
ence of young women in the country after grad- 
uation from a normal school would be invaluable 
to the children of our city. 

A fault in our normal school education is that 
our standards are apt to become stationary 
rather than perpetually ascending. We need 
the competition of our country brothers and 
sisters. Why not? 

The main differences between country and city 
bred children do not result because of differing 
amounts of ozone which they have inspired, but 
because of. the more permanent interests in 
tasks and the greater fidelity to responsibilities 
placed upon the country children. 

That is one potent reason why so.many great 
men have been reared on the farm. Because of 
the relief from all continuous tasks and from. all 
responsibilities the city boy has not learned to be 
interested in performing duties. One of the 
gravest mistakes in the present-day education is 
the failure.to impress thoroughly the duty of in- 
dividual responsibility. 

Compare the boy who makes a sled with the 
one who has his sled and all other toys bought 
for him. The one is interested in achieving an 
end, the other is temporarily amused. 

All school arts should be developed out of life's 
pursuits and in turn contribute to the better ac- 
complishment of these activities. 

It seems to be an accepted principle in most 
American commonwealths, at least, that inasmuch 
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as the efficiency of the teachers of our’ public 
schools is a matter that affects the interest of 
every community, public normal schools fitting 
young people for the profession of teaching 
should be supported and controlled by the state. 
If this were true in our own city, the competition 
with our country brothers and sisters would be of 
inestimable value. 

Education is life and life is education. Any 
arrangement of school curricula which fails to 
recognize these fundamental relations will fail 
to attract individuals and will fail to gain com- 
munity support. 

Dr. Ex Benjamin Andrews . believes-»that .at 
preserit in the countfy theré’ is too much de- 
pendence upon involuntary attention. That is, 
there is too much stress laid upon pleasing chil- 
dren. Too many boys and girls after leaving 
school have a disinclination to make earnest 
effort of any kind. They have not the power of 
strong exertion. They lack courage, resolution, 
“sand.” They are afraid to take the initiative. 
The typical pupil of today must be _ interested 
(amused) before he can act. The pedagogy of 
“gush” has brought him to look to his teacher 
for interest and not to find it himself (not so with 
our country brothers). It is beaten into his mind 
that his teacher must keep him attentive. 

Little of the tonic that comes from driving the 
will to perform unpleasant duties is ever given 
him. 

We have an abiding faith that the public school 
must be relied upon to offer more than ever its 
share of strength to lift upward the human race. 

The public school is now recognized as the 
great agency for reaching the whole people. A 
great awakening is going on towards the better- 
ing of schools, the better training of teachers, and 
the realization on the part of the people that edu- 
tion is a force that forces the race towards perfec- 
tion to such a degree that one marvels at its rapid 
advancement. 

Our crude waste of energy, money, and _ ill- 
trained workmanship will gradually disappear. 

If teaching is ever to become a profession it 
must be by requiring for admission to its ranks 
such qualifications as will make it worthy. The 
men and women composing the teaching force 
must have the physical health, the moral strength, 
the intellectual insight, the will power, the breath 
of sympathy, the liberal education, the profes- 
sional training and professional skill that will de- 
mand respect. When such qualifications are re- 
quired young men and young women of good 
ability will enter teaching as a life work. 

Some educators hold that too many women 
teachers for boys after they have passed into the 
grammar and high schools is a source of weak- 
ness. Boys after they are twelve or fourteen 
years old ought to come in contact with more 
men teachers. Our high schools to-day are over- 
specialized with women teachers, but largely so 
on account of low salaries. 

Boys in high schools look up to men rather than 
to women. This does not mean that there are 
not many poor men high school teachers and many 
strong women who are a credit to any school. 


Surely our high schools are ladies’ seminaries. 
How can women enter into and intimately know 
the boys’ habits and natures? How can they really 
enter his environment? To gain his confidence 
one must associate with the boy. The modern 
boy needs more of the strong masculine charac- 
ter, the sturdy temperament and athletic nature 
of the man teacher. The modern high school will, 
be better when it has more men teachers who 
have strong characters with excellent personalities. 

Public schools ought to be the best schools. In 


*them should be realized the highest educational 


ideals of the nation. The cultivation of the best 
that isin each child is the task of the»people’s 
sehool. 

The plain gospel is to make the schools a part 
of life which surrounds them, and the sooner this 
is done by all, the quicker and better the greatest 
of all American institutions will take its place 
while American life reaps the benefit. 


LUTHER BURBANK 

MARY B. WILLIAMS 
He took a little jostled wayside weed— 
Hus intuition keen without a peer— 





And read each wound and every weakness clear; 
Then struck his finger gently on the seed, 
And touched the slender, starving, wind-blown reed, 
And to it said: “Thou ailest here and here, 
Thou needest only food and loving cheer 
To gladden any garden, glen or mead.” 
He walked with Patience many a tedious hour, 
With genius’ glowing lamp aflame in hand; 
Or sat with her in Wisdom’s citadel, 
And heard the watchman calling: “All is well’; 
Then saw the shrunken blighted bloom expand 
Into a graceful, snowy, starry flower. 
—Pacific Short Story Club Magazine. 
>-0-@-+-+-0- 
MEETING A PUBLISHER 
JOAQUIN MILLER 





Young authors who are trying to get a pub- 
lisher for their writings will perhaps sympathize 
with .Joaquin Miller’s first effort to reach Mur- 
ray, the great London publisher. 

“T at first marched stiffly and hastily up Al- 
bermarle street, past the great publishing house. 
I then went home. I had seen the house how- 
ever. That was the beginning at least. I slept 
well here in the gloomy old Cowley House at 
the head of Cowley street, and the next day boldly 
entered the great publishing house, and called 
for Mr. Murray. The clerk looked hard at me. 
Then mentally settling the fact that I had busi- 
ness with the great publisher, he said: ‘Mr. 
Murray is in. Will you send up your card?’ 

“My heart beat like a pheasant in the forest. 
For the first time I was to meet a great publisher 
face to face. ‘No, no, thank you; not to-day. I 
will come tomorrow—tomorrow at precisely this 
time.’ And I hurried out of the house, crossed 
the street, took a long look at it, and went home 
the happiest man in London.”—Pacifiec Short 
Story Club Magazine. 
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THE STORY HOUR IN A NEW YORK CITY VACATION 
PLAYGROUND 


ADA ECKERT TOMPKINS, PD. D. 


N.Y. City Training School for Teachers and Principial of Summer Vacation Playground, 


The custom of story-telling, though of ancient 
origin and universal in character, has not lost, 
but gained in popularity and importance. To-day, 
as in the days of skald and minstrel, the story- 
teller is welcomed by the adult and child and may 
give both entertainment and instruction because 
of his art. Among the ancient tribes, the aged 
members related in story form the industrial, so- 
cial, and religious traditions of their race to the 
children who gathered about them. Desirable 
models were presented together with that infor- 
mation considered valuable which would lead to 
the perpetuation of tribal customs. 

In modern days the people generally recognize 
the value of the story as a means of quieting and 
amusing children, but seem to have lost sight of 
the educational point of view. This work has 
been theorized about and some practical teachers 
have tried experiments with stories in the class- 
rooms, but on the whole the possibilities of the 
story as an educative means have not yet become 
known. 

The story-teller is able to broaden the life experi- 
ences of the children through the use of illustra- 
tions connecting the individual with storybook he- 
roes and heroines. This material serves as health- 
ful food to the growing child’s imaginative and 
thought powers. Free discussion about a story 
tends to develop the ability to use good language 
and to compare and pass judgment upon the vari- 
ous characters presented. 

There are essential results desired by the teller 
of stories, namely, good habits of feeling, think- 
ing, and acting, which will show on the daily 
conduct of the child in the home, school, and so- 
cial life. These final ends may never be known 
to the story-teller, but the immediate and con- 
tinued interest and pleasure of the children in 
listening to a good story are inspiring to the 
worker and helpful to the children. 

The theories in regard to story-telling were 
well known to a group of workers in a New York 
city vacation playground, but the custom of story- 
telling grew from the physical and moral needs of 
those particular children. About three o'clock 
each day, the members of the playground became 
noisy and irritable. They were fatigued but 
would not rest without some incentive powerful 
enough to soothe the individual and yet serve as 
a social bond which would make normal action 
both possible and desirable. 

An invitation was extended to about forty boys 
between the ages of eight and ten to meet in a 
classroom and listen to a story. The first selec- 
tion, “Siegfried,” was received with so much favor 
that the experiment was tried on the following 
day. The boys reported that they had to tell the 
girls the story after playground hours. ‘“Why 
may not the girls meet with us?” they asked. 

The following plan was then arranged. A 


“story hour” would be held at three o'clock each 
day and would last from twenty minutes to one- 
half hour. The invitation was extended to girls 
and boys between the ages of eight and twelve. 
They were to meet quietly when the kindergarten 
children had assembled in their own rooms and 
the older ones were reading, working, or playing 
quiet games. 

The “story hour” as a regular and permanent 
part of this playground program has proved suc- 
cessful during the last three summer. sessions. 
As the novelty of the meeting wore away devices 
were planned which would prove sufficiently at- 
tractive to cause the children to assemble and 
thus give the opportunity for the selected story 
to do its work. 

The story-teller in a playground must know chil- 
dren and literature and must also possess moral 
ideals of a high type in order to give time to the 
selection and preparation of the best material for 
that particular group of children with whom she 
is associated. The sex, nationality, stage of de- 
velopment, and environment are also important 
factors for the story-teller to consider, for they 
serve as guides to the interests of the children. 

Some nature stories were told, while personal 
experiences in foreign lands proved very interest- 
ing, if one might judge from the faces during the 
recital and the questions asked later in the day. 
The boys were restless when a story for girls was 
told, but girls showed much interest in the stories 
liked by boys. “The Secret Garden,” “Born to 
the Blue,” and Kingsley’s “Water Babies” were 
liked by all the group. 

The continued story proved popular and useful. 
It made connections between the various parts of 
the daily and weekly program, connected with the 
‘eading and library work and called the atten- 
tion of the parents to good material for their chil- 
dren’s thought and work. The announcements of 
the new story were usually made on Saturday 
afternoon or attention to an artistic poster or the 
pictures in the new book. 

The children attended the playground more regu- 
larly after the inauguration of the “story hour.” 
The period marked the time for the coming or 
going of mothers and children. A permanent in- 
terest in literature was created since those who 
were unavoidably absent a day were directed to 
find the author’s work and read it for themselves. 
One boy proudly asserted at the end of last sum- 
mer: “I have never missed a story for three sum- 
mers.” 

The dramatic possibilities of the stories were 
numerous and provided a means of entertainment 
for both young and old. “I would rather see the 
children dramatize that story than go to the 
theatre,’ said one visitor. Some of the children 
expressed themselves most naturally through 
speech and action, but others enjoyed the design- 
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ing and making ofthe -aetors’ costumes. Another 
group was found who! had the power to drill and 
ériticize the dramatic expression of the thoughit, 
while others acted as monitors, advertisers, or 
listeners. 

The moral influence of the 
seen in the conduct during 
hours. There were fewer quarrels and more 
quiet, controlled action. As to the permanent in- 
fluence, that may only be surmised. The princi- 
pal of the playground found this period the only 
time that she could come into sympathetic touch 
with a large number of children who were 
at other times to get acquainted. Important no- 
tices were given, strong commendation was given 
to the children conducting themselves properly, 
and equally strong disapproval was manifested for 
the poor examples to be occasionally seen. 

A visitor from a suburban city was 
met at the door by a child who said: “Please do 
not bang the door. It is the story period.” 
Another child was heard scolding another in this 
manner: “We dan’t want.to hear rough or coarse 
words.” 

The playground audience was a critical one to 
please and hold because the attendance depended 
entirely upon the children’s own needs and inclina- 
tions. In playtime hours individuals know they 
are free to uSe their time as they wish and there- 
fore the story group was an interesting one to 
watch—the children, some older girls or boys 
who acted as monitors in order to hear, adults who 
entered every day at the right time, the helpers 
or teachers who rested from physical exercise for 
one half hour, and the story-teller herself. 

This one told stories. The book was read, then 
divided into stories complete in themselves, yet 
looking forward and relating to earlier material. 

“That book is ‘all made up of single stories,” said 

i little girl one day. Sometimes an interesting 
paragraph was read in the author’s own words, but 
usually the story-teller chose her own material 
and expressed the thought in her own way. 

The faces of the children proved an inspiration 
and incentive to gocd work, and the pleasure of 
the hour led to the attendance of one mother, who 
exclaimed: “I know‘you try to help my children 
to see, hear, and know the good.” 

The “story hour” proved its value to the chil- 
dren, visitors, play leaders, and supervisors. Each 
group not only enjoyed the time but aided in work- 
ing out the experiment. The unity and harmony 
of feeling and action shown in the little play com- 
munity made a great impression upon those in- 
terested in playground work. 


hour” was 
the later afternoon 


“story 


> too busy 


one day 
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HENRY WARD BEECHER, 

A. EB. 

It was my privilege to know 
seecher somewhat personally, to have heard 
him speak many times, and to have read after 
him devotedly for a quarter of a century. ‘ 
I have never known a more wholesome and 
hearty man to meet. He was the greatest public 
speaker and lecturer of his day, and no _ other 
writings inspired me so much in those years as did 
his. The greatest platform effort it was my 
privilege to hear was his memorial address on 
General Ulysses S. Grant in Tremont Temple, as 
the orator of the ‘city of Boston. It was a 
wonderful analysis of talent, character, and public 
service in war and peace by a master mind. In 
those years in Somerville, Mass., 1 was the 
manager of eight annual lecture courses; 
and on more than one occasion I employed Mr. 
Beecher. He came personally and not through 
his Lyceum Bureau, but I paid him always $250 
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Henry Ward 


for his lecture. John B. Gough was the next 
most expensive, $126. But I paid Wendell 
Phillips, Mrs.. Mary A. Livermore, and 


others, $25. From a financial standpoint Mr. 
was always the best investment. The 
season tickets were always fifty cents higher the 
years that we had Mr. Beecher. He was the 
greatest lecturer of the country in his day, and 
Mr. Bryan, alone, has equaled him as a financial 
proposition for a long term of years. They are 
the only men who could, year after year, set a 
high minimum price and have half the “gate 
sales” in addition. 

Mr. Beecher was the first platform speaker or 


Jeecher 


preacher who dared to talk to his audience and 
congregation without oratorical effort, logical 
pretense, or descriptive art. Up to that time 


speakers were orators, logicians, or rhetoricians. 
Mr. Beecher never did anything but talk. There 
was never a flight of oratory, mever a flash of 
brilliancy, never a studied phrase, but from first 
to last every hearer felt as though he was being 
talked with personally and not talked at with all 
the others. 

Mr. Beecher first man to become 
nationally great without bowing reverently to any 
traditions, the first successfully and publicly to 
eliminate all artificiality in thought and phrase. 

It has been my good fortune to know many of 
the leaders of the last half century, and I have 
heard most men who have attained greatness in 
pulpit or on the platform, and to me, personally. 
Mr. Beecher was the most powerful unofficial 
leader of them all.—Zion’s Herald, June 18. 


was the 





If there is anything that is essential to the moral health and strength of a toy or girl, 


it is to plant deep in the consciousness the fact that this is an ordered world; that a man 


reaps that which he sows; that he secures the rewards for which he is willing to make the 
effort, and gains the prizes for which he is willing to pay the price in labor, self-denial, and 


strength.—Hamilton Wright Mabie, 
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S4FFORD AND CHELSEA 
A. E. WINSHIP, EDITOR 

Amon ¢ ‘12 men whose achievements in progres- 
sive education have been among the best in New 
England, Adelbert L. Safford stands out promi- 
nently. Of his notable success in Beverly during 
the cighieen years of 
his superiu-eadency we 
have spoken previously, 
and his three years 
of accomplishment in 
Chelsea deserve es- 
pecial emphasis. 

Three years is a short 
time in which to im- 
press. oneself upon a 
city. This is especially 
true in New England, 
where traditions are 
reverenced, and more 
especially in Chelsea, 
which has in that time 
had to be re-built. 
Fortunately for Mr. 
Safford, both of his 
predecessors had been 
progressive men along 
some lines. Never- 
theless his work has 
been phenomenal both 
from the heroism with 
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He placed 


her among the foremost-cities im America in fresh- 


quent promotions, in New England. 


air schools and all health conditions thatygo there- 
with. He made her one of the first cities in the 


country with an efficient dental clinic. He made 
her one of the first in the matter of vocational 
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which he has attacked 

the traditional and the 

artificial and the success attained under many ¢: 
advantages, He reduced the system from ‘ine 
grades to eight in the elementary schools. This 
is always hazardous but indispensable if a city is 
to be in line with the almost universal practice 
throughout the country. He gave Chelsea one 
of the most flexible plans for grading and for fre- 








guidance in both elementary and ‘high schools. He 
arranged for an efficieht co-operation between the 
schools and employers, so that many graduates 
were placed in desirable positions. He made her 
almost literally the first. city in’ New Eng- 


land to abolish the common roller 
towel and substitute individual towels. 
Six thousand | towels 

en | eS ate were made and 


marked by the sewing 
classes. 

While these are 
not all the achieve- 
ments in three yea 
they are all of the most 
progressive type. All 
have been accepted by 
educs.tional leaders 
throughout the coun- 
trv. Combined they 
make Chelsea one of 
the four or five lead 


ing cities in New 
England and _ place 
her among the fore 
most cities in the 
United States in’ dis 
tinctly progressive 
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education. 
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LESSONS FROM AN ORCHARDIST 


In the last of May I enjoyed the matchless lux- 
ury of a few days with the most successful orchard- 
ist I have known. It might be put stronger. At 
any rate, so far as is known, he has the record for 
a single orange tree,—an average yield of twenty- 
four boxes to this tree,—the best forty acres,— 
an average of twelve boxes to the tree,—the best 
one hundred and forty-four acres, with an average 
yield of 100,000 boxes, and this year when all 
Southern California groves were paralyzed he 
shipped forty-two car loads of A No. 1 fruit. 

From time to time facts come out which show 
why one man can make such a_ uniform success 
where few make any adequate success. 

After seeing the educational equipment, the 
ready investment of capital, the scientific attention 
to soil, to pests, to fertilizers, to irrigation, and to 
every other feature of orcharding the wonder is 
that other persons succeed at all. 

Such a man knows what he knows and why he 
knows it. For instance, he bought-an orchard 
and put it in fine condition, taking off the orchard 
in net crops four times what it cost him, and then 
sold it for six times what he paid for it. He said: 
“This orchard will -yield 19,000 boxes.” They 
said: “Will you guarantee it?” He replied: “If it 
falls short of 19,000 boxes I will give you six times 
the market value of every box it falls short.” The 
yield was 24,000 boxes. He was safe and he 
knew it. 
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He has put into his orchards concrete ditches 
that are a work of art, a thing of beauty. There 
are stretches of concrete ditches a quarter of a 
mile long, as straight as an arrow. This ditching 
cost him $40,000, but it will be there in first-class 
condition when his grandchildren eat the fruit of 
the trees. . 

This orchardist has a pocket blank book so 
marked off that each of the orchards has a page 
to itself. For each tree there is a small square. 
There are all sorts of symbols for everything that 
can possibly happen to the tree or the soil. He 
goes through the orchards frequently. If he finds 
anything wrong with a tree he notes the trouble 
in his diagram. If one of his men discovers any- 
thing the matter with a tree he reports it by 
orchard, row, and number of tree. As soon as 
any suspicion of wrong doing comes to a tree, he 
begins a thorough search for the trouble. 

He first of all tests the soil by scooping up with 
a “cheese scoop” as it were, and tests for acids or 
other errors in the soil; then for scale and ofher 
possible pests. Usually it is comparatively easy 
to remedy the trouble, but if it refuses to yield to 
all attention then up comes the tree and another 
young tree takes its place. 

One of the days I was there the chief orchardist 

of the State Agricultural College came with a 
group of studerits to study a peculiar scale that 
had landed on a few of his trees and had been re- 
ported several weeks before. Imagine their sur- 
prise to find that these afflicted trees had been 
firewood long before the scale could spread over 
his trees or his neighbors’. 
“He knows the soil and its needs to the last de- 
gree. This year he put on to his orchard soil 
seven million pounds of carbonate of lime, or five 
hundred pounds to a tree. 

He keeps his soil properly balanced between 
magnesia and lime as_ carefully as a dairyman 
balances the rations of his cows for milk, or the 
poulterer the rations of his hens for eggs. 

He knows the yield of each of the 15,000 trees 
each year, namely, he knows of each whether it 
iails to pay adequately,—cost of land and every- 
thing considered,—or whether it just pays fairly. 
or whether it is a prince among trees. No tree is 
‘etained that ddes not pay, any more than a dairy- 
man or poulterer keeps cow or hen that does not 
pay. 

He hires his men as scientifically as he does 
everything else. Usually in such an enterprise a 
man has a foreman and heads of variou; depart- 
ments. Not so with this orchardist. He puts a 
man in entire charge of as many trees as he can 
reasonably handle. This varies with men and with 
conditions. When he and the man agree upon the 
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number of trees he can take care of well, he takes 
off one-fourth of them and says: “New I want 
three times as good attention given to these trees 
as we have had in mind,” 

Sometime when I have nothing else to do I am 


going to write “The Pedagogy of the Orchardist.” 


MAINE ASSOCIATIONS 

State Superintendent Payson Smith is utilizing 
opportunities for the promotion of education along 
all lines in Maine in a wholesome and noble way. 
I know the local achievement of practically every 
state department of education in the country and 
am highly appreciative of the work done in every 
state where the superintendent is not rotated out 
of office before he can show the fruits of his labor, 
but there is an adaptableness in the leadership of 
Dr. Smith to the needs of the state and to the 
special communities that is most stimulating. 

There is no other state in the Union with such 
varied educational conditions and needs as has 
Maine. We say this advisedly, for we know every 
state in the Union—educationally, atleast. 

Practically half the territory of Maine is unor- 
ganized into townships. One assistant to Dr. 
Smith devotes his entire time to the educational 
needs of children who live where they can have 
no school advantages except as they are provided 
by special attention. The experiences of this man 
cannot be duplicated anywhere else in the United 
States. 

Then there are many small villages surrounded 
by almost hopeless farmers. To these Dr. Smith 
has carried educational inspiration in a way that 
has entirely rejuvenated these villages and out- 
lying districts. 

Of all opportunities for service on the platform 
few have appealed to me more intensely than an- 
nual visits to various parts of Maine that are often 
exceptional in their nature. 

But there are other conditions that are excep- 
tional because of the efficiency of their educational 
work. One of these opportunities was at Pis- 
cataquis County, at Dover and Foxcroft, twin 
towns,—Siamese twins as it were,—where local 
teachers, men and women, have as clear a vision 
educationally as one will find in the suburbs of 
Boston, New York, or San Francisco. 

But it is at Farmington, Franklin county, that 
one finds as delightful educational leadership as 
can be asked of any state. Of course, it is the 
state normal school that has made Central Maine 
educationally and nobly progressive. Here is a 
state normal school that has adequate age to have 
historic inspirations. It had an early and intense 
baptism in professional zeal. Principal C. C. 
Rounds was one of the most intensely professional 
leaders whom New England has known. Then it 
had an ennobling scholastic leadership in Principal 
Purrington, who placed a higher estimate, prob- 
ably, upon the necessity of high scholarship, 
classical and scientific, than any other normal 
school man of his day, and Principal W. G. Mallett 
and his associates have one of the most modern- 
ized normal schools in New England. This com- 
bination through the years of professionalism, 
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scholasticism, and vocationalism makes an _ un- 
usual setting for leadership in Central Maine. 

Take domestic science and art as an illustration. 
Although the normal school has an admirable 
building for its school home Dr. Mallett has se- 
cured a large, convenient, centrally located cot- 
tage for a real home for the home economics de- 
partment. Here the student teachers actually 
run a home in demonstration that they know how 
to teach the running of a home. 

So appreciative is Dr. Smith of all this that he 
has had the head of this department made the 
supervisor of all domestic science teaching in 
Maine, outside of the larger cities. 

The State» University of Maine has come into 
leadership in a way that was unbelievable a little 
while ago. The legislature this year gave Dr, 
Robert J. Aley, president, practically everything 
asked for and he had the Indiana notion of modesty 
in asking for about everything he could think of. 

The equipment of building, farm, and faculty is 
more than matched in the number and character 
of the students. When one recalls the day, not 
long distant, when mere graduates of a grammar 
school were welcome, and then faces a mass of 
young men and women—mostly men—who are 
every way the equal of the students at Bowdoin, 
Bates, and Colby, it seems like a magical trans- 
formation. Nowhere, indeed, have I had a more 
alert-minded audience of undergraduate, students 
than at Orono, 

To know, to appreciate, and to enjoy Maine is 
an inspiration, especially to one all of whose an- 
cestors for generations made their home in the 
Pine Tree state. : 

———__—_+-0-0.@-0-¢-«_____ 
BALTIMORE FOR N. E. A., 1914 

Baltimore is to make an active effort to secure 
the National Education Association for 1914. 
That it will meet in the East is certain. No place 
could entertain the association better than Balti- 
more and no place in the East is more centrally 
located for delightful excursions. Old Point 
Comfort and Hampton, a boat trip down to Old 
Point Comfort and up to Washington has nothing 
superior for the money in America. Gettysburg 
is near by and Asbury Park and Atlantic City are 
within easy reach. If the Baltimore teachers, 
Johns Hopkins University, the teachers of Mary- 
land, and the public will take hold heartily they can 
have a large and enthusiastic meeting of the Asso- 
ciation. 





——-——_—_—--0-@ -0-@-0-@ -e- 

SAN FRANCISCO TEACHERS 
San Francisco county and city are one and the 
same which makes an institute a great event. One 
of the largest theatres in the city is filled to its 
utmost capacity twice a day for five days. The 
audience is as heartily inspiring as it is large. There 
is money enough to have the best of talent, musical 
and otherwise. For the orchestra alone about 
$400 is paid and three afternoons are given over 
to artistic and musical features. The Wagner 
festival was an event of high significance. Super- 
intendent Alfred Ronecoévieri.is probably the only 
superintendent of schools, now or ever, in Amer- 
ica who could have led an orchestra as it rendered 
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eight of the rarest of Wagner's productions, with 
encores without limit. Mr. Roncovieri led that 
wonderful orchestra for almost two hours. There 
were three brief illustrated lectures on “The Lile 
and Aims of Richard Wagner,” by B. R. Braum- 
gardt. A never-to-be-forgotten feature of the week 
was the singing of “The Star Spangled Banner” 
by the vast audience led by Miss Estelle Carpen- 
ter. Mr. Roncovieri led the enlarged orches- 
tra while Miss Carpenter directed Mr. Roncovieri 
with one hand and two thousand voices with the 
other, instruments and voices responding to every 
suggestion of fine distinction as we have never 
known to be done more than twice in a lifetime. 
Another wholly unusual feature of the week was 
the presence on the platform on three succeeding 
days of Bishop Edwin H. Hughes of the Methodist 
church, Dr. Martin A. Meyer, rabbi of the leading 
Jewish temple in the city, and the Right Reverend 
Edward J. Hanna, Auxiliary Bishop of San Fran- 
cisco. Here were three men of eminence of three 
great religious bodies, three men ardently cham- 
pioning the public schools and three men of emi- 
nent oratorical powers. 

All in all the effect of the five days seems to 
me to be beyond anything I have known in any 
other educational gathering anywhere. 


m a eo 


FROM BROOKLINE TO BROOKLYN 

The fact that George P. Hitchcock prefers the 
vice-chairmanship of the faculty of the Pratt In- 
stitute, Brooklyn, to the principalship of the 
Brookline high school is significant. Brookline 
is the richest town, presumably, in the United 
States. The principalship of its high school -is one 
of the most important positions in the country, one 
of the most difficult to fill, An adequate salary 
would undoubtedly have kept him in Brookline. 
A salary of $3,500 will not keep a great man in 
any position. New England is not appreciating 
the dignity or importance of a high school prin- 
cipalship. It is humiliating in the extreme for a 
wealthy town or city to allow such a man to go. 
Newton, Somerville, Worcester, and Brookline 
have been sinners in this regard. How long can 
New England hope to pretend to leadership when 
such things can happen? 

PEIXOTTO BOYS’ TOUR 

The following cablegram from London to the 
press of America tells its own story :— 

“London, May 4.—Major Sidney Peixotto, in 
charge of the forty-seven boys who are here on 
a world’s tour, said that he had raised nearly suff- 
cient money to take the boys out of England and 
announced that his party would leave London to- 
morrow morning for Mimerau, near Bologne, 
France. On Saturday the boys will go to Paris, 
where they have engagements. I have  suffi- 
cient money to pay our board bill here and get the 
boys out of town. Now I only need $200 or $300 
more to get them to Paris and I will obtain that 
to-night. What is bothering me most is that the 
steamship company which is to take us to Aus- 
tralia wants a deposit of $500 on the fares.’ ” 

We know Major Peixotto and highly appreciate 
his work with the Columbia Park Boys’ Club of 
San Francisco, but we have viewed with serious 
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distrust the scheme of taking forty-seven boys 
around the world without any appreciable finances. 
They had an immense amount of advertising in 
every large American city en route from coast to 
coast. In view of all the newspaper booming 
they received it would have been useless to pro- 
test, but the time has come when one emphatic pro- 
test should go up from every one, everywhere, 
against such schemes as this. When the Aus- 
tralian boys made their trip around the world 
they had the Australian government behind them 
and tickets in their possession that would take 
them home from any point en route, and even then 
there were many serious questions arising from 
time to time. Let us hope that this will be the 
last venture of this kind. 


<> a 


o> 


RUSSIANS AT SCHOOL 

A party of fifty Russian teachers will arrive in 
New York on July 5 for an extended study of the 
social education of this country. The party, which 
is in charge of Boris Maruchess, a Russian teacher 
and journalist, will sail from Libau, and will visit 
Chicago, Pittsburgh, Washington, Philadelphia, 
and other cities, in each of which the visitors will 
study settlement work, playground facilities, and 
other phases of social educational work. The 
Countess Barbara Bobrinskaya is president of the 
school section which is sending the present dele- 
gation to this country. Russia is surely alive to 
her educational needs and opportunities. 

_——_———_—_—_——-0-@ -0-@-e- @ -e-—________—_ 

Teachers are needed in the Philippine islands, 
and the Civil Service Commission announces that 
examinations will be held in a large number of 
American Cities to select persons to be appointed. 
Women will not be admitted to the examinations 
unless they are the wives, immediate relatives, or 
fiancees of men examined for appointment as 
teachers, or unless they have had special experi- 
ence in the teaching of domestic science and home 
economy. Men appointees will begin at a salary of 
$1,200 a year, and women at $1,000 or $1,200. 





One of the largest schools in Birmingham has 
a beautiful flag presented by the Grand Army of 
the Republic and it was received by a Confederate 
veteran. A number of both organizations were 
present and sang “Dixie” and “America.” 


There is an important advance in the quantity 
and quality of the professional training of the 
colored teachers of the South. 


P. G. Holden and Bert Ball are positively the 
greatest pair of promoters of rural life improve- 
ment America has ever known. 


The Children’s Theatre demands the best boost- 
ing of the best people. 


The Audubon society should come to the res- 
cue of the Dove of Peace. 


The year 1912-1913 has been a glorious year for 
professional education. 


National Education Association, July 7-11, Salt 
Lake City. 


Ohio has $75,000,000 in public school property: 
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THE REORGANIZATION OF SECONDARY EDUCATION—(II) 


WILLIAM ORR 


Chairman of the Committee on Natural Science, Deputy Commissioner of Education, Beston 


[This is the second of a series of ten articles regarding the work of committees of the National Education 
Association now studying the reorganization of the various high school subjects. The first article appeared in 
the Journal of Education May 15, and the numbers of the Journal containing the entire series will be sent to 


any address for ten cents.—Editor.] 


In organizing the Committee on Natural Science 
as one of the ten committees studying the Reor- 
ganization of Secondary Education, under the gen- 
eral direction of the committee on the Articulation 
of High School and College, it has been deemed 
necessary to divide the main committee into sev- 
eral sections, each of which deals with a particular 
science. At present four sections have been 
formed, and the following chairmen appointed:— 

Chemistry—C. H. Elliott, State Normal school, 
Carbondale, Illinois. 

Geography—Richard E. Dodge, Teachers’ Col- 
lege, Columbia University, New York. 

Introductory Sciences—John F. Woodhull, 
Teachers’ College, Columbia University, N. Y. 

Physics—C. R. Mann, University of Chicago. 

In addition to the above, a committee on biology 
to include botany, zoology, physiology and hygiene 
will be organized as soon as arrangements can be 
made. 

It is as yet undetermined whether the committee 
on science is to consider special applied courses 
in any of the sciences, such as household chem- 
istry or applied botany, as these subjects may be 
included in the work of other committees such as 
the committee on household arts or the committee 
on agriculture. 

Two meetings of the committee on science have 
been held with the general committee on the Ar- 
ticulation of High School and College at Phila- 
delphia; one in December, 1912, and the other 
March 1, 1913. The first conference made a pre- 
liminary statement of the purpose of the com- 
mittee. At the meeting on March 1, ten mem- 
bers were in attendance. Reports were made on 
the organization of sub-committees. A program 
of work for each committee was presented and 
discussed, and certain general principles of pro- 
cedure outlined. Each committee is expected, in 
its own field, to keep in mind this outline of prin- 
ciples. 

I. DEFINITION OF AIMS OF THE SCIENCE. 

1. For the individual pupil. 

2. Social values. 

Note.—The aims for the individual pupil are to 
bé stated in terms of growth in knowledge, in ap- 
preciation, and in power, and consequently each 
committee must consider the following ques- 
tions :— 

(a) What are the essential facts and principles 
of each science? 

(b) How many pupils gain interest and appre- 
ciation? 

(c) What skill in manipulation, in process, and 
in thinking is to be secured? 

(d) How may pupils be led to apply knowledge 
and principles to actual conditions? 


II. SELECTION OF MATERIAL, 
Material must be real to the pupil, that is, 


closely related to his experience. The limita- 
tions of the small high school must be recognized. 
The preliminary work in the grades must be rec- 
ognized. The material of any science should be 
presented under the following heads :— 

1. Facts and generalizations to be mastered. 

2. General reading and observation. 

3. Projects and exercises. 

Required. 
Optional. 

4. Problems. 

Note.—By “project” is meant an undertaking involv- 
ing observation outside of the classroom, supplemented 
by book study and instruction. “Exercise” refers more 
particularly to work in the classroom and laboratory. 


III. METHODS OF INSTRUCTION. 

After the aims of each science have been defined 
and the material indicated, methods are to be de- 
scribed whereby the material may be organized 
and the aims realized. The committee, however, 
should not outline methods so explicitly as to lead 
the teacher to proceed in purely mechanical fash- 
ion. On the other hand, the plan should be suffi- 
ciently definite to assist a comparatively inexperi- 
enced teacher in methods of procedure. In break- 
ing away from close dependence upon textbooks 
and fixed laboratory exercises, there is danger 
that the inexperienced teacher may neglect 
thoroughness and fail to win respect or regard for 
the subject. It has been suggested that one de- 
vice to guide such teachers, without at the same 
time rendering them helpless or leading them to 
follow mechanical methods, is to present a cer- 
tain number of model lessons, each constituting 
an illustration of method of procedure. 

The following questions are suggested as guides 
to the committee in outlining methods of instruc- 
tion :— 

1. How many teachers be so guided as not to 
lose initiative? 

2. How is material to be organized for presen- 
tation to class? 

3. How may pupils be guided in gaining facts 
and information? 

4. Are model lessons desirable? 

IV. SURVEY OF SCIENCE TEACHING. 

The committee is to gather data on existing con- 
ditions and practices in the teaching of science in 
high schools. 

V. TRAINING OF TEACHERS. 

The committee can further the training of sec- 
ondary school teachers of science by stating the 
needs of the secondary schools. 

VI. TESTING CONCLUSIONS 

How may the results of the committee be tested 
under schoolroom conditions? 

The sub-committees already organized are now 
engaged in preparing preliminary statements to 
be presented at the forthcoming meeting of the 
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National Education Association at Salt Lake City. 
According to the program in the bulletin of the 
association, these reports will be presented and 
discussed at a Round Table on Thursday morning, 
July 10, at nine o’clock, J. A. Randall of Pratt 
Institute, Brooklyn, N. Y., is to preside at the 
Round Table on Science. 

It is the purpose ayd wish of the committee to 
avail itself of the aid and counsel of existing as- 
sociations of teachers in physics, chemistry, and 
other sciences. Accordingly, representatives of 
such organizations are to be included as far as 
possible in its membership. Furthermore, 
through the Round Table, at Salt Lake city, and 
through the various reports of the committee made 
in education journals, in the annual volume of pro- 
ceedings of the National Education Association 
and in bulletins issued by the United States Com- 
missioner of Education, it is hoped to enlist the 
interest and support of persons engaged in the 
work of science instruction in secondary schools 
throughout the country. Through such co-opera- 
tion results of permanent value are most likely to 
be secured. Moreover, the thoughtful attitude 
toward one’s work thereby induced in teachers is 
a potent factor in increasing the efficiency of in- 
struction in science. 

All who are interested in reorganizing the Work 
in secondary school science are invited to send 
suggestions and criticisms regarding the tentative 
conclusions of the committee to the chairman of 
the committee, William Orr, chairman of the 
Massachusetts Board of Education. 

chereiereninenraatli Gt i> GG 
METHODS IN AGRICULTURAL SCHOOLS—(II) 
COMMISSIONER SNEDDEN 
Massachusetts 

In the process of establishing and developing 
agricultural schools, a number of practical ques- 
tions arise, which are often of a debatable nature. 
These should at the earliest moment receive the 
fullest possible discussion. Among such ques- 
tions are the following:— 

1. To what extent should the agricultural 
school be preparatory to colleges in general or to 
the agricultural college? 

Obviously, if the agricultural school is to de- 
vote its chief attention to the work of making suc- 
cessful farmers, it cannot spend time getting boys 
ready for college where the traditional require- 
ments for admission prevail. The agricultural 
school eannot afford to teach algebra, Latin, 
French, ancient history, and classical English 
literature. If, as will probably happen, the col- 
leges, and especially the agricultural college, will 
eventually so modify their admission requirements 
as to give some credit for effective instruction in 
agriculture, then a closer connection can be es- 
tablished with the agricultural school. For the 
present, the pupil desiring to go to college should 
take the regular high school course. The agri- 
cultural school should in no case be diverted from 
its true purpose in order to join the ranks of the 
thousands of high which devote their 
chief energies to that small minority of their pu- 
pils who think they are going to higher institu- 
tions of learning, but as a matter of fact any 
successiul student in an agricultural school or 
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graduate thereof can always get himself ready for 
college by taking one or two years’ extra work in 
a regular high or preparatory school. 

2. What should be the character of the land 
used by the céntral school of agriculture? 

This land is to be used primarily for the practi- 
cal work of boys training to be farmers, and Sec- 
ondarily, for exhibiting on a small scale model 
processes for the observation of the pupils. Hence 
the land should be good typical farm land. It 
should not demand excessive effort for clearing 
or keeping in shape. It should be capable of sub- 
division into small plots for individual pupils. 
Without too great effort it should enable each boy 
to clear annually a small sum of money. It 
should not be too remote from the 
market. 

3. In what ways should the course of study 
admit of specialization? 

The course of instruction for each pupil will 
centre around his practical projects in farming or 
stock raising. These will of necessity be adapted 
to the age and experience of the pupil, but they 
will also give him a basis of scientific knowledge 
and experience for the practice of farming; (4) 
the pupils should, if the facilities of the school per- 
mit, see exemplified on a small but adequate scale, 
the best processes, implements, etc., and (5) each 
pupil should have the opportunity to devote a 
portion of his time to cultural studies in literature 
and other subjects so as to keep him in touch with 
the spirit of liberal education. 

To realize these aims, it now appears that two 
types of schools are practicable in Massachusetts, 
namely, the agricultural department of an exist- 
ing high school, and the central or county agri- 
cultural school. 

In the case of the agricultural department, the 
following conditions govern:— 

(1) The agricultural training—both the super- 
vision of the boy’s practical work and the teach- 
ing of the agricultural science, etc., will be in the 
hands of one person giving his entire time to this 
work, and who shall combine in his preparation 
scientific training with some experience as a 
practical farmer; (2) all the practical work of 
the boys will be done on home farms, and the 
school will attempt no farming; (3) the instructor 
will supervise the boys’ practical work during the 
summer months and will have a vacation in the 
winter; (4) and each agricultural pupil may take 
one or two studies of a general nature in the high 
school in which the department is located. 

In the case of the central or county agricultural 
school, it is to be assumed: (1) That the school 
will have a faculty of such a size as to justify its 


giving exclusive atlention to agriculture (and, 
possibly, household arts) education; (2) that it 


will have two classes of pupils—those from farm- 
ers’ homes and those from villages or the city; (3) 
that it will have sufficient land not only to give 
object lessons on a small scale of good farming 
but also to provide city boys with suitable oppor- 
tunities for their practical work; and (4) that it 
will be so located as to be accessible to the maxi- 
mum number of pupils in the 
served. | 
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ORGANIZED PLAY IN THE RURAL SCHOOL—(III) 


HENRY S. CURTIS 
Olivet, Michigan. 


THE STANDARD ATHLETIC TEST. 

One of the best things that has happened to 
athletics in this country was the establishing of the 
Standard Test of the Public School Athletic 
League by Dr. Gulick, while physical director of 
the schools of New York city. This test says that 
every boy under thirteen who can run sixty yards 
in eight and three-fifths seconds, chin a bar four 
times, and jump five feet nine inches standing, shall 
have the standard button of the league. The 
great advantage of the test is that it is non-com- 
petitive, and the winning the button by one does 
not interfere with its being won by others. It 
sets a standard, and we all tend to live up to 
a standard when we know what it is. It is gener- 
ally supposed that country boys are strong and 
that they will not need practice to perform such 
feats as these; nevertheless, it did not prove so in 
Ulster county, where the test was tried. There 
was scarcely a boy who was able to do the three 
things without practice. It is probable that the 
same results would be found elsewhere. Country 
boys in general would be able to do the chinning 
very likely, but not the two other stunts. In order 
to get up much enthusiasm for this test, there must 
be a place for chinning, a horizontal bar if possi- 
ble, a sixty-yard running track that is marked off. 
A stop-watch will be an advantage, and it is well 
to have a place five feet nine inches laid out for the 
broad jump so that they can practice when they 
wish. If an enthusiasm for this test can be 
aroused, most of the boys will come up to the re- 
quirements after practice. 


TIME FOR PLAY. 

It may seem difficult to find time to play at the 
rural school, but there is available at present the 
noon intermission of an hour, and two recesses of 
fifteen minutes each, as usually the children do not 
go home for their dinners as they do in the city. 
It is not well to take violent exercise after a hearty 
meal, but the children do not bring hearty meals 
with them to school. They do not take more than 
ten or fifteen minutes to eat, and this would leave 
at least half an hour for good play. It will be to 
the advantage of the lessons to get the children 
out for the recesses also. But many country 
children will come to school at eight o’clock if 
there is anything interesting to do before school 
begins and they will often stay for an hour or 
more after school is over. The small children 
are not going to study more than two or three 
hours at the outside, and they might well be al- 
lowed to go out and play as soon as they have 
their lessons on condition of their not disturbing 
the school with their noise. This would put in the 
hands of the teacher an effective incentive to se- 
cure the faithful study of lessons, and would prob- 
ably yield better scholastic results than the five- 
hour school day. At the,same time it would give 
the children the outdoor exercise and life which 
they need. They have'an hour of organized play 
on an average in every grade below the fifth in 


New York city, as a part of the school curriculum. 
Many other cities are taking up the movement. 
The German folk school probably has an average 
of an hour a day given to gymnastics and play 
for every grade. The preparatory school of Eng- 
land has about two and a half hours a day of re- 
quired play. It would be no anomaly in the edu- 
cational practices of the world if two or three 
hours a week were set aside from the school day 
to play games that are worth while. 


WALKING TRIPS. 


Probably we Americans are more adverse tc 
walking than any other people. If we have two 
or three blocks to go in the city, we take the street 
car, and in the country we drive. In Scotland, 
one will often meet a good-sized party out walk- 
ing through the rain, and in England whole 
schools often go off on long trips. The school 
journey is a part of the program in Germany and 
Switzerland. In Germany these trips often cover 
a hundred miles or more and take a week or more 
of time. Walking is the best way in the world 
to become familiar with the country, to learn its 
resources and possibilities and to develop a love 
for nature. It is excellent exercise. 

The teacher in the rural school is greatly handi- 
capped by the different ages of her children in at- 
tempting such ventures. She also will have to con- 
sider the attitude of her board of directors toward 
it. What would be wise to do if the school 
directors agree would be to send the little children 
home at noon on Friday in pleasant weather 
if they can go home by themselves and take 
the older children to some place of interest not 
more than five miles away. There are such places 
in nearly every neighborhood, and it is surprising 
how few of them the children see of themselves. 
It may be the city hall, a public library, or mu- 
seum in a neighboring town, or it may be a moun- 
tain, a river, an historic or literary landmark, or a 
fine herd of cattle, a fine farm, a field of sugar 
beets, or some other crop that is new to the chil- 
dren, or it may be a flour or saw mill, a lime 
kiln, a stone quarry, a luntber camp, or colliery. 
There are very few neighborhoods that are with- 
out some of these objects of interest. A visit to 
them is quite as educational as the school studies, 
it is travel and experience, and these the country 
child needs much. If the trip be to a neighboring 
academy or technical school, or country high 
school, it may lead some of the children to con- 
tinue their education further. The walk will de- 
velop the social life of the school and the personal 
relationships with the teacher. Along the way 
collections of leaves and flowers may be made, 
and the children may be taught to observe the 
birds, the formation of water sheds, water channels 
etc. Such a journey might well be made the prize 
of good conduct and lessons during the week. On 
Saturday, it would be well to have an occasional 
picnic to which the parents also may be imvited, 
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and where besides @ jpichid dinrier thére might be 
ball games and athletics. 


INTERSCHOOL ATHLETICS. 


The country school is the best -place in the 
world for athletics of the intercollegiate or inter- 
school type. In our city schools they are always 
objectionable, because they lead to the develop- 
ment of a team of nine players with a thousand 
rooters on the grand stand. The players are over- 
stimulated and overtrained and not infrequently 
overbruised, and their school work suffers. The 
cheering has not been good exercise for the stu- 
dent body, ahd the team has had more than it 
needed. The country school will not be subject 
to this criticism. If it organizes a first and sec- 
ond team in playground baseball, it will probably 
use all of its available material, and all will get the 
training. The country boy and girl are made 
difident and backward by their isolated life. They 
need the experience of going over to another 
school, meeting other children, and having con- 
tests with them. The country school has in gen- 
eral created no loyalty or school spirit. The 
easiest way to develop loyalty is to have a con- 
test with another school. We have deemed that 
intercollegiate contests were necessary in our 
colleges in order to maintain the interest of the 
student body and probably they have been in the 
past. Most of the organized play of England is 
in schools located in the count ~ and it has been 
within the school itself without n , if any outside 
contests. But athletic enthusiasm is old in Eng- 
land, and athletics have been required in the cur- 
riculum. It would certainly be to the advantage 
of the rural school to hold contests with other 
schools. It is not impossible that the children 
should walk to these meets, but it would be better 
that they should be taken, especially if they are to 
participate in,contests. If it be feasible to trans- 
port the children of a township to a central school 
building every day, it should not be impossible to 
transport them occasionally to an athletic meet, 
even though one or two farmers were hired to 
take a hayload of children to the tourney. One 
or two such meets will be sufficient to make the 
enthusiasm run high and set the children to train- 
ing. 
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A NOTABLE HIGH SCHOOL RECORD 


The Lincoln, Nebraska, high school, Vernon G. 
Mays, principal, has a record which we think un- 
equaled. Ten per cent. of this year’s graduating 
class of the Nebraska State University are gradu- 
ates of the Lincoln high school, and more than 
fifty per cent. of the freshman class that enrolled 
in the high school four years ago graduated this 
year from this high school, aside from those who 
have graduated from other high schools and aside 
from those graduating who have entered since 
September, 1909. 





Luther Burbank is thought to have added $17,- 
000,000 a year to the value of the potato crop. 
How many lessons that simple fact teaches. 
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Comparative Table of State Compulsory 
Insurance Systems for Teachers in the 
United States 


[The tabulation given below completes and brings up to 
date the table on page 705 of the Journal for June 19.] 


| | 
] | . 
: 1913 1913 
FEATURES ComParen. | CALIFORNIA, MASSACHUSETTS. 


" 
1. Membership:— (1. (a) Public school | 1. 
(a) Teachers within teachers only. 

public schools. 


(a) All teachers im 
public schools, 
including super- 

j intendents. 


(4) Teachers outside | (4) None. 

public schools. | 

| | 

2. Benef iciaries, 2. (a) No requirement | 2. (a) 60 years. 
descriptions of :— 


(6) Teachers in 
state-aided i n- 
dustrial schools. 


(a) Age, . ° a | ; 
(4) Service within the | (4) 1. 15 years (6) Teachers in ser- 
State. } = vice 1914 must 


2. 10 years im- | 
mediately pre- 
ceding retire- | 
ment. : 


(c) 30 years. 


have served at 
least 15 years. 


| 


(c) before retire- 
ment. Teachers 
| thereafter en- 
tering must 
} 
| 


serve 30 years. 
(d) Must hold legal (d) No provision. 


(c) Total service, 


(d@) Character of ser- 


vice. . : teachers’ certifi- | 
cy | cate. ; ° r 
(e) Condition of ben- | (2) 1. No require- (e) Voluntary re- 
eficiary. ment after thirty tirement, age 
years’ service in | 60, compulsory 
state. . . at 70. e . 
2. After 30 years’ 
service, fifteen | 
in state, may be 
retired if inca- 
| Ppacitated. . 
3. Aunuity :— 13. (a) $500. . 3. (a) Annuity earned 
(a) Amount of, | by teachers’ 
contributions 
: pension from 
(6) Minimum and (2) $500. oe stste. (8) 


1 Teachers in ser- 
maximum. vice 1914 guar- 
anteed $300. 
Maximum possi- 


ble $500 age 60. 
(c) Quarterly. 


| plus an equal 
| 


(c) Method of pay- | 


(c) Quarterly. 
ment. 


4. Support of im- 4 (a) $12 per annum | 4. (a) 3-7 percent. as- 


surance :— | by teachers, | sessment as de- 

(a) By teachers, = $360 must be termined by Re- 
} paid in before tire’t Bd., but 

any teacher can not less than 

receive an an- $35 nor over 

nuity. . ° $1‘ 0 perannum. 

(6) By State, . LG (4) 5 per cent. of in- | (4) Appropriation 


heritance taxes, 
annual appro- 
priation by leg- | 
islature, if nec- 


annually by 
legislature suffi- 
cient to pay 
guaranteed 


essary, to make | amounts. .- 
$10,000. . 4 
(c) By other re- (c) Gifts, legacies, (ce) No provision. 
sources. interest on 
funds. 
5. Memagement :— 5. (2) None. . .| 8. (a) Three members 


(a) Representation 


of Retire’t Bd., 
of teachers. 


elected by pros- 
pective benefi- 
ciaries. (6) State 
Com. of Educa- 
tion, Banking 
and Insurance, 
one other mem- 
} ber elected by 
these six e 
6. Riske, protection ¢ (#) Voluntary retire- 6. (a) Retirement vol- 
against, of :— ment alter 30 untary atage 60. 
(a) Old age, years’ service in | See 2 above. 
} state. ; 
(6) Disability, . | (4) Contingent on 
| 30 years’ ser- 
vice, 15 of which | 
in state. | 


(6) Representation -of | (8) 


public State Board of 
u : 


Education. 


— 


(4) None 


All of teachers’ con- 

tributions with 
| compound = in- 
| terest at 3 per 
cent. 


7. Withdrawal 7. None. 
equity, 


—_—_—__—-0- © -0-@-e- @-e- 


W. O. C., Maine: I enjoy every issue of the Journal, 
and believe it the most helpful school publication in the 
country. 
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THE SCHOOL TEACHER’S L’ENVOI 
or, The Last Sunday in Town 
[With apologies to Rudyard Kipling.] 

When the last lead pencil is sharpened 

And the paint brushes washed and dried, 

We'll all go hence with our Bait Cans, 

For the Fish we have not yet “fried.” 

We shall rest, too, and faith we shall need it, 

Camp out in the rain and the dew, 

Till September’s seven o'clock. whistle 

Shall wake us to teach anew: 
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And they that have luck shall get married, 
Huge diamonds they all shall wear; 

They shall splash in fierce rice showers 
And old shoes of their friends so fair. 

For there'll be wonderful waters to fish from, 
Full of bachelors, short and tall; 

We shall angle from noon till midnight 
And never grow weary at all. 


Not bachelors only shall praise us, 
Our creditors only shall blame; 

For no one shall work for money 
But all shall work for “Game”; 

And each, when we meet in the fall-time, 
Shall to breathless listeners tell 

Of great Fish round her net playing, 
And how many fell in,—yes, fell. 

—Salutation from “Uncle Sam’s Star Route,” copy- 
righted by the Twentieth Century Publishing Com- 
pany of Chicago. 

THE TOMATO 
MARION STEVENS 
Grade 7, Kyal Side School, Bi verly, Mase. 

The tomato is a common garden vegetable 
closely allied to the potato. 

It varies in size; some being no larger than a 
currant, and others being as large as a sphere 
four inches in diameter. The color varies from 
yellow to dark red. 

The tomato was first found in Peru. We read 
in our history books that Indians raised Indian 
corn and sunflowers as well as tomatoes. 

When the tomato was first discovered people 
thought it was poisonous and no one would dare 
to even taste it. In the early part of the nine- 
teenth century people began to use it as an article 
of food. 

There are several different ways that we can 

use the tomato. Some are eaten raw in salads. 

Others are used for pickling, chili sauce, and 

chowchow. A great many are canned. 

We canned three quarts here at school. One 
of the girls brought a sauce pan. Others brought 
the jars and rubbers. Some of the boys brought 
tomatoes from their gardens. We used the little 
electric stove to cook them. 

Last year the seventh grade sent to some of the 
large canning factories asking for pamphlets de- 
scribing their process of canning. They received 
replies saying that they did not issue such pam- 
phliets. 


~ 
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The two principal canning states of the United 
States are Maryland and New Jersey. It has been 
said that one acre of tomato plants will produce 
from five to twenty tons of tomatoes, One ton 
of fruit will fill four hundred three-pound cans. 

We found a paragraph in the paper about to- 
mato-seed oil. It is made by a firm in Italy. The 
waste product is dried at Parma and then sent 
to Rogoredo, where the oil is extracted. The 
price of the oil is $15.44 for 220.46 pounds. It 1s 
a new material and has recently been put on the 
market, so we could not find much about it. 
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A FORESTRY SHOW 


“Plant a tree whenever and wherever you can.” 

These words above a big bank of evergreen trees in 
the foyer of Philadelphia’s beautiful Horticultural hall 
express the sentiment of the unique forestry show 
which was planted there. The great hall was tempo- 
rarily converted into an arboretal resort, every feature 
of which was a cogent plea from the forest trees for 
appreciation and preservation. 

All sorts of demonstrations and devices whetted the 
interest of the spectator. There were beds of baby tree 
saplings stretching out their tiny leaflets with an al- 
most audible “Plant me!” Nearby were laboratory- 
suggestive rows of bottles containing tree seeds of every 
variety ready for the soil—no less than 276 species of 
seeds of deciduous and evergreen trees and shrubs being 
shown. And above even the non-observant eye could 
catch the suggestion, “Trees will grow where no other 
crops can be produced.” 

The compensation that awaits the tree-grower was 
felicitously and generously featured. There were big 
stumps of fine woods,—the ash, yellow birch, maples, 
etc. A whole gallery was devoted to the exhibit of 
finely-finished. house-finishing woods, including the yel- 
low pine and firs from Oregon and Washington. A 
beautiful large drawing-room was finished within and 
without with pine in wonderful effects, mantel carvings, 
polished ceiling rafters, and handsome mouldings. 

The useful tree products used in pharmacy had a large 
space. And various . exhibits justified the German 
proverb on the big placard—“The care of the forest 
brings all blessings.” Among these recognized biess- 
ings are freedom from devastating floods and the con- 
servation of the water supply. And warnings were 
sounded through pictures and circulars against the care- 
lessness that causes forest fires and the indifference 
that permits them to burn. “Fire destroys the present 
crop and makes a future one impossible.” 

A pretty scene in this well-constructed and happily- 
conceived forestry show was the forest glade, under 
whose trees the busy animal dwellers in the woods 
were seen hard at work, including the red and brown 
weasels, and the beavers building a dam. A big photo- 
graphic display of fish occupied the opposite wall. 

“Uncle Sam” was there with big pictures of federal 
foresters at work; copies of forest service circulars and 
pamphlets; and charts illustrating tree planting and 
protection. One illustration showed how trees may be 
planted in concrete city sidewalk. A special demon- 
stration of street frees was made in response to the 
request of club women. 





Jane A. Stewart. 
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The great world outside of college walls cares little for the letters after one’s name, but 
the world does care for what one is and for what one can do. The world is cold, relent- 
less, and unsympathetic, but it always searches for men of worth and gives its rewards 
gladly to men who know and men who do.—Robert J. Aley, President, University of 


Maine. 
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BOOK TABLE 


THE EDUCATION OF TO-MORROW. The Adap- 
tation of School Curricula to an Economic Democ- 
racy. By Arland D. Weeks, M. A., professor of edu- 
cation, North Dakota Agricultural College. With an 
introduction by M. V. O’Shea, professor of education, 
University of Wisconsin. New York: Sturgis & Wal- 
ton Company. Cloth. 12mo. Price, $1.25, net. 

Dr. S. M. Crothers has recently suggested that if no 
new book were to be published for a year and a day we 
should be able to “make a pretty good shift to wag 
along” (Bunyan) with such companionship as Milton, 
Fuller, and Herbert, which is unquestionably true, but it 
would have been a professional misfortune if the year of 
no-new-book had begun before “The Education of To- 
morrow” had been issued. We should have wagged 
along on the companionships of Comenius, Ascham, 
Pestalozzi, Rousseau, Froebel, and Horace Mann, but 
with all of them and with all that has been written be- 
fore and after these worthies we could not have gotten 
so wholesome and vital a view of the schools as they 
must be to meet the need in the United States in the 
next fifty years and more as we get from this clear, 
Significant, satisfying treatment by Arland D. Weeks. 
“Paradise Lost” is undoubtedly a most stimulating lit- 
erary companion, but the charm which makes Dr. 
Crothers the most fascinating essayist of the day is be- 
cause he forgets “Paradise Lost” and lives in the para- 
dise of to-day and uses the language of to-day. We 
need Dr. Crothers to give zest to literature as we wag 
along among writers who weary us with platitudes and 
phrases out of step with real life. Dr. Crothers al- 
ways gives a relish for books because he speaks to liv- 
ing men in a living language. 

It is equally true professionally that Yocum and 
Weeks have given us books without the reading of 
which no one can be as fully equipped for educational 
leadership or discipleship as though he had mastered 
these books of to-day. Yocum’s “Culture, Discipline, 
and Democracy” and Weeks’s “The Education of To- 
morrow” compass remarkably well the ‘philosophy of 
the situation on the one hand and the practical effi- 
‘ciency on the other. Yoctm’s extensive view and 
Weeks’s intensive treatment make a combination that 
is indispensable to a satisfying appreciation of what to 
eliminate and what to introduce to equip the American 
public schools for their highest mission. Here are two 
messages significative in the highest degree. 


NATURE AND INDUSTRY READERS. 

WHEN THE WORLD WAS YOUNG. By Elizabeth 
V. ow supervisor of primary schools, Washing- 
toa, vo...” 

STORIES OF WOODS AND FIELDS. By Eliza- 
beth V. Brown. Beautifully illustrated in color. 
STORIES OF CHILDHOOD AND NATURE. By 
Elizabeth V. Brown, Washington, D. C. Illus- 

trated. 

Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York: World Book Com- 

pany. Price, 40 cents each. 

The World Book Company has had remarkable suc- 
cess in securing manuscripts that make books of an en- 
tirely new kind worked up in an ingenious way so that 
their attractiveness is wholly unusual. “Nature and In- 
dustty Readers” are no exception to the rule. Each 
book is beautiful, but “Stories of Woods and Fields” 1s 
as exquisite as any art book with sixteen full-page pic- 
tures of rare beauty on heavy art paper. These three 
books teach almost indefinite facts about various phases 
of nature and industrial life. The beauty and the infor- 
mation are of themselves invaluable, but the great 
charm of the books is the delightful way in which the 
stories are told, both in verse and prose. Take as a 
eample, “Stories of Woods and Fields,” in which there 
are fifteen stories of plants, eleven of insects, fifteen on 
birds, ten on. other animals, and twenty miscellaneous 
stories. 


YOURSELF AND 
By H. A. Guerber. 


YOUR HOUSE WONDERFUL. 

Philadelphia: Uplift Publishing 
Company. Cloth. Illustrated. 300 pp. (7 x9 
inches.) 


This is one of the many books of the day that deals 
with sex problems with children, but this feature is‘in- 
cidental, as the book devotes most of its attentfon to 
other phases of child life, industrially, educationaliy, 
domestically, socially, financially, and otherwise. “It 
is frank, well intentioned, and interesting. 
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THE MOUNTAIN THAT WAS “GOD.” 
H. Williams of Tacoma (Wash.). 
P. Putnam’s Sons. Paper covers in color and gilt. 
144 pp. Price, 75 cents, net. 

THE GUARDIANS OF THE COLUMBIA. By the 
same author and publishing house. Cloth. (10 x 

7 in.) 144 pp. Price, $1.50. 

That our far West has some bewitching scenery 
those who have never seen it had good reason for be- 
heving. But when one has examined these woygks by 
Mr. Williams, he is ready to say that the half hath 
never been told. Each of them is a work of art. The 
textual matter could only have been produced by one 
who had long been in the immediate presence of the 
views which he so graphically describes, while the abun- 
dant illustrations could only be selected and prepared 
by artists. There are some hundreds of these,—190 in 
the first-named book, and over 200 in the second—and 
not one of them which one would think might be elimi- 
nated without a loss. Here one may see such glorious 
mountains as Hood, St. Helens, Adams, and Tacoma, 
or Rainer, their snow-clad peaks, their vast glaciers with 
yawning crevasses, and their sunset coloring. And the 
majestic Columbia, with its deep and wide flood, its 
palisades, its rapids at the Dalles, its cascades, its 
splendid tributaries such as the Snake and the Willa- 
mette, and the magnificent forests of Douglas fir that 
every here and there skirt its shores. Whatever 
Europe may have as scenic attractions would seem to be 
outstripped by those of Washington and Oregon. It 
was little wonder that the aboriginal Indian in a burst 
of reverence thought of Tacoma as the dwelling-place 
of his Deity, as the ancient Greek of Olympus as the 
home of Jove. The author of these two charming pic- 
torial volumes has made Americans his debtor by pro- 
viding them with so much that appeals so strongly to 
both eye and heart. 


By john 
New York: G. 


LUCITA. A Child’s Story of Old Mexico. By Ruth 
Gaines. With pictures by Maginel Wright Enright. 
Chicago: Rand, McNally & Co. Cloth. 115 pp. 
This 1s a charming child’s story told in such a way as 

to be as entertaining as a novel, even if it were not 
brimful of information as it surely is. This is the time 
to read about Mexico when the air is full of that coun- 
try, when every day people are reading about it and 
talking about it. The imprdssion children are liable to 
get of Mexico is one of wars and bloodshed and crime, 
and it is of vital importance that they learn that Mexico 
is full of interesting things. This story tells in a de- 
lightful way of the home, industrial hfe, scenery, and 
traditions. It is a good book for children to read any 
time, but especially good to read at this time. 


STORIES FROM THE FAR EAST. Translated and 
arranged by Roland G. Kent, Ph. D., and I. Freeman 





Hall. Merrill’s Story Book Series. New York: 
Charles E. Merrill Company. Illustrated. 153 pp 
Price, 30 cents. 

It is a luxury to have new stories, genuinely new 


stories for children, especially since they are as bright 
and catchy as any of the old stories that we find in all 
books for little people. The Norse Tales and the 
fables are no more enticing than are these stories of 
the Far East that have been read in India for two 
thousand years, but are now to be read in English for 
the first time. They are as notable a discovery from 
the standpoint of children as any that has been made. 
In most charming style these thirty-seven short child 
stories teach that the jackal is very wise; that the hare 
and mouse are always clever; that the deer is usually 
clever and the dog sometimes; that the lion, tiger, ele- 
phant, ass, and monkey are usually stupid, the goose, the 
swan, the sandpiper normally wise; the heron and tor- 
toise stupid, while the crab is usually, and the fish and 
snake are sometimes clever. Here is a book that 
should be in universal use in the lower grades because 
of what it is, but more especially because there is noth- 
ing in it that children or teachers have ever read before. 


4-o-~ 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


‘*Flements of Composition for Secondary Schoo's.”’ 
Opdycke.—**Animal ey! for Schools.” By 
Price, $1.40. New York: The Macmillan Company. 





By Canby and 
M. W. Harper. 


“Laird & Lee’s Webster's New Standard Dictionary.’’ Price, 
$3.50. Chicago: Laird & Lee 
“Ancient History.’ By Hutton Webster. Boston: D. C. Heath 


& Co. 
‘‘Stories from the Far East.’’ Translated and arranged by R. G. 
Kentandi.F. Hull. Prices, 30 cents. New York : C. E. Merrill Com- 
pany. 
“A Latin Reader—Easy Selectiens."’ By F. A. Gallup. Price, 50 
cents. New York: American Book Company. 
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MEETINGS TO BE HELD 


JULY. 
-4: American Institute of Instruc- 
, tion, Bethlehem, N. H.; C. T. 


Whitcomb, Brockton, Mass., pres. 


6-10: National Education Association, 
Balt Lake City; . W. Springer, 
Ann Arbor, Michigan, sec’y. 


: Minnesota State Music Teachers’ At- 
ue eon, Duluth; Heinrich Hoeval, Minne- 
apolis, president. 


AUGUST. 


29-Sept. 13: Eighth International Con- 
a of Students (“Corda Fratres”), 
Gornell University, Ithaca, N. Y.; 
arrangements made by Cornell Cos- 
mopolitan Club. 


2%-30: Fourth Internationa] Congress on 
School Hygiene, Buffalo; Dr. Th«mas A. 
Sterey, College of the City of New York, 
New York City, secretary-general. 


OCTOBER. 


80-31: Maine Association, Bangor; H. 
A. Allan, Augusta, sec’y. 


October 30-November 1: Southern Fducation 
Association, Nashville; W. Feagir 
Montgomery, Ala., secretary. 


NOVEMBER 


68: Wisconsin Teachers’ Association, Mi 
waukee. 


" 
> 





NEW ENGLAND STATES. 





MASSACHUSETTS. 


CLINTON. After a _ distinctly 
honorable service of twenty-four 
years as superintendent of Clinton 
schools, Superintendent Charles L. 
Hunt has’ resigned. Among the 
tokens of appreciation Mr. Hunt is 
receiving is a chair bought with a 
fund to which the 1,500 students in 
Clinton each contributed five cents. 
He will retire to a farm he recently 
purchased in Gleasondale. Mr. Hunt 
is succeeded by Frederick E. Clerk, 
principal of the high school. 


NEW BEDFORD. An offer from 
the city of New Orleans to assist in 
organizing a new million-dollar in- 
dustrial school in that city has been 
received by Miss Iris Prouty, head 
of the girls’ department in the New 
Bedford Industrial school. New 
Orleans has recently been left an 
endowment fund of $1,000,000 for the 
purpose of establishing a system of 





industrial education, and the new 
school is just being started. 
MAINE. 
CHARLESTON. H. G. Blount 


who has been principal of the Hamil- 
ton, Mass., high school for four 
years, has accepted the principalship 
of the Higgins Classical Institute 
here. 
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PLAINFIBLD. Plainfield has 
been making a record in the social 
use of its school buildings. Its 
high school auditorium is the best 
room of its kind in the city, and has 
been much used the past winter, not 
only by its pupils but by responsi- 


ble bodies of citizens for lectures, 
concerts, receptions, and social 
purposes. The State Congress of 


Mothers used it as a meeting place 
for its annual convention. The 
State Charities and Prison Associa- 
tion also used it both for its meet- 
ings and for its general exhibit. 
Political parties of all stripes, in- 
cluding the suffrage and anti-suff- 
rage, have used it for public dis- 
cussions. 

In another building, a very suc- 
cessful evening school for foreigners 
has been maintained, with an enroll- 
ment of over 200. In connection 
with these classes, the auditorium 
has been used for a weekly dance un- 
der the management 0 a com- 
mittee of the foreign people. In 
the auditorium of another school, a 
course of free public lectures and 
entertainments has been main- 
tained. One school is being used 
largely by the colored people for 
weekly dances, glee club drill, and 
basket ball games. 

The board, at Superintendent 
Henry M. Maxson’s suggestion, has 
adopted the policy of permitting the 
use of the auditoriums and other 
rooms free of cost, where the pur- 
pose is of a general public nature, 
or at the mere cost of janitor ser- 
vice and heat and light. A represen- 
tative committee of citizens has 
been formed to study the work and 
extend it, a trained supervisor. has 
been engaged to give all her time to 
the work, and it is expected that the 
coming year will see a very much 
wider use of the auditoriums and 


other rooms than has been the case’ 


this year. 

EAST ORANGE. Special summer 
classes in cooking for housé@wives 
have been added to the program here 
tuis year. 


NEW YORK. 

NEW YORK CITY. Fifty-seven 
eompliments to the New York school 
system by the School Inquiry Com- 
mittee in its report to the Board of 
Estimate were made public last 
week in a digest prepared by the 
Bureau of Municipal Research. They 
were taken from the 1,300 pages of 
the report as an answer to the 
criticism that the report had men- 
tioned only the defects in the school 


System and had ignored the im- 
provements. 
ALBANY. A commission on ven- 


tilation was appointed by Governor 
Sulzer last week to study the venti- 
lation of school buildings. Mrs. 
Elizabeth M. Anderson has given 
$50,000 to the Association for Im- 
proving the Condition of the Poor 
for such an inquiry and the governor 
acted at the request of the associa- 
tion. Charles C. E. A. Winslow, 
associate professor of biology of the 
College of the City of New York, 
was named chairman. The other 
members of the commission are Ed- 
ward Lee Thorndike, professor of 
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educational psychology. at Columbia 
University; James Alexander Miller, 
professor of clinical medicine, Col- 
umbia; Frederic 8. Lee, professor of 
physiology, Columbia; Earl  B. 
Phelps, professor of chemical 
biology and lecturer on sanitary en- 
gineering at the Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology, and D. BE. 
Kimball, a mechanical and electri- 
cal engineer. 

Augustus 8S. Downing an- 
nounced that the next qualifying 
examinations for Rhodes scholar- 
Ships would be held October 14 and 
15 at Albany, Ithaca, Rochester and 
New York. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 
EASTON. Easton can claim a school 
superintendent whose term of ser- 
vice rivals anything here or abroad, 
so far as is known. Sixty years in 
one profession is in itself remark- 
able enough, but when it is added 
that Superintendent William W. 
Cottingham’s record is of sixty years 


in the same position, his case ap- 
pears to be unparalleled. 
HARRISBURG. Both Houses 


adopted the report of the confer- 
ence committee June 27 on the bill 
granting permanent employment to 
teachers in the public schools who 
have taught ten years in any one dis- 
trict. 

The bill provides that after any 
teacher has taught the required num- 
ber of years it shall be the duty of 
the president and secretary of the 
school board to execute a contract 
of permanent employment. It is to 
be stipulated in the contract that 
the salary shall not be reduced, nor 
the position of the instructor changed 
without consent, or upon a majority 
vote of the members of the school 
board. A failure of the directors to 
enter into a contract shall be es- 
teemed a misdemeanor carrying a 
fine of $100. ; 

Hundreds of teachers will come 
under the provisions of this bill. 





SOUTHERN STATES. 


Se 


TENNESSEE. 
ADAMS. Prospects of speedy 
consolidation and a new building 
give Superintendent John F. Hen- 


drickson reason to be happy in his 
work here. ; 

MEMPHIS. Western Tennessee 
superintendents at their meeting here 
gave special attention to the further- 
ance of the industrial education pro- 
gram in high schools. Much en- 
thusiasm was also evidenced over 
the subjects of consolidation and 
stricter compliance with the com- 
pulsory education law. Of the 
twenty-one superintendents in the 
Western Tennessee district all were 
present at the meeting. 


Six hundred teachers are en- 
rolled at the summer session of the 


State Normal School here. 





CENTRAL STATES. 


IOWA. 


DUBUQUE. On the initiative and 
ander the general direction of Super- 
intendent J. H. Harris, a series of 
out-door fetes were given in early 
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June which attracted thousands of 
spectators and elicited the enthusi- 
astic interest and approval of the 
people of the city. These fetes con- 
sisted of folk dances, flag drills, 


wand drills, marches, drama- 
tizations and music, and were 
given on the playgrounds 


of the various schools, each school 
taking an afternoon or ab evening. 
There is probably not a city in the 
country which ‘has more | ample 
school grounds than Dubuque, and 
these afforded an admirable setting 
for the exercises. Miss Margaret 
Lucas, the supervisor of physical 
training, has given special atten- 
tion to folk dancing in the schools, 
and has brought it to a high degree 
of perfection. 

Two other new features of the 
closing weeks of school were the 
Open Days, on which parents were 
extended special invitations to visit 
the schools and’ inspect the work of 
the pupils, and the grammar school 
athletic meet in which all the gram- 
mar schools competed, in an interest- 
ing series of events, for athletic 
honors. These features, in  addi- 
tion to the out-door fetes, have 
brought the parents and patrons into 
very cordial and even enthusiastic 
relations with the school system, and 
it is safe to say that there was never 
a time when the schools of Dubuque 
stood in such high esteem among its 
people. 

In a recent address before the 
committee of one hundred of the 
Dubuque Industrial Corporation, 
the leading business and commercial 
organization of the city, Superinten- 
dent Harris outlined an educational 
program for the city which met with 
much favor. His suggestions in- 
cluded evening schools, vacation 
schools, high school extension, pro- 
vision for the extension of manual 
training and vocational courses, and 
special provision for defective and 
backward children. The program 
met ‘the hearty approval of the In- 
dustrial ©lub, and a motion that it 
be endorsed and that a special com- 
mittee be appointed to indicate to 
the board its approval of Mr. 
Harris’s program, and to urge that 
it be carried into effect as expedl- 
tiously as practicable, was unani- 
mously carried. 





Out of a high school graduating 
class of seventy-five this June, 
thirty-seven—approximately fifty per 
cent.—have indicated their purpose of 
continuing their education in some 
higher institution of learning. This 
is an unusually high percentage and 
it is doubtful whether any city which 
is not itself a college or university 
eentre will show a good record. 

An unusually successful school 
year has just closed, and Mr. 
Harris’s place in the confidence 
and esteem of the people of Dubuque 
has made steady advance. 

DES MOINES. Regarding the 
resignation of Miss Alice S. Tyler 
as secretary of the Iowa State 
Library Commission, to accept the 
directorship of the library at Western 
Reserve the Des Moines Capital says: 
“Miss Tyler has held the position of 
secretary from the organization of 
the commission almost thirteen years 
ago. She has organized the com- 
mission work of the state to such a 
degree of efficiency that it has 
reached every county in the state 
and been instrumental in the organt- 
zation of library clubs and associa- 
tions and the erection of library 
buildings in all parts of Iowa. 

“Miss Tyler’s work with the Iowa 
Federation of Women’s Clubs has 
been keenly appreciated and heartily 
sustained by the fedefation. 

“Miss Tyler’s withdrawal from the 
commission work in Iowa is a de- 
cided loss to the state.” 





ILLINOIS. 


CHICAGO. June 29 saw the 
launching of a hydroplane completely 
constructed by a dozen boys in the 
Lake High School. It will be en- 
tered at various lake races this sum- 
mer. The boat has been named 
“Lake Hydro.” She is fourteen 
feet long, and the engine the boys 
have constructed for her will drive 
her through the water at an ap- 
proximate rate of thirty miles an 
hour. The engine will be capable 
of making about 1,000 revolutions a 
minute and will reach about eighteen 
horse power. 

There have been many protests 
against the action of the school man- 
agement committee of the board of 
education in instructing Superin- 


tendent Ella Flagg Young to intro- 
duce into the high schools a course 
of lectures on sex hygiene. The 
board failed to ratify the action of 
the committee. 
KENTUCKY. 

PRANKFORT. In this state it 
was enacted that the state superin- 
tendent shall act as special state in- 
spector and examiner of all schools 
in the state which receive public 
funds; for this service he 1s to re- 
ceive $1,500 additional salary; he 
may appoint two assistants at $1,000 
each per annum, with their expenses 
for traveling; and the is allowed 
$2,000 additional forclerkhire. Ina 
vague and general way the superin- 
tendent probably had already the 
power given him by this law, but it 
is now definite and specific, and the 
additional help given him will en- 
able him to perform his duties in an 
effective manner not possible hith- 
erto; $1,500 has been added to his 


salary. 





WISCONSIN. 

Mr. and Mrs. R. M. Bradford of 
Lebanon, Ohio, take charge of the 
Wisconsin Home and Farm School, 
Dousman, succeeding F. G. Swoboda, 
who has been there for seven years 
This is one of the best institutions 
for boys who are out of step in 
America, and Mr. and Mrs. Bradford 
will maintain its thigh reputation 
and if possible increase it materially 

MILWAUKEE. Irving N. 
Mitchell, for twenty-one years in- 
Structor in biology at the normal 
school here. died June 24, after tak- 
ing an overdose of strychnine to re- 
lieve stomach trouble. 

SPRING VALLEY. F. L. 
who has been in 


Olson, 
charge of the 
schools here for three years. has 
gone to New York city to enter the 
Bureau of Municipal Research 


MISSOURI. 

ST. LOUIS. -Permits to install 
fire escapes and construct fireproof 
Stairways on twenty-five public 
school buildings have been issued 
lately at an estimated cost of 
$262,982. The installation of these 
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@ If you are ambitious to advance yourself, , 
this school will interest you. We offer a one 
year course that will qualify young men 

and women to teach epectal dedects in 
Public Schools. If you are now a 
‘‘grade”’ teacher, become a super- 
visor at a larger salary. 


For more than twenty-two years we-have been 
assisting _ uates to obtain good posi- 
tions. ‘Tothis fact, in connection with our 
strong Faculty, excellent equipmentand 
the thorough training we give, we owe 
oursuccess. Two large buildings are 
devoted exclusively to school work. 
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The demand for competent teachers 
in High Schools, Normal Schools and 
Colieges grows greater every year. The 
work is more pleasant than “‘grade’’ teach- 
ing and it offers greater opportunities in the 
way of higher salaries. Why not fit yourself 


Is there some special branch of 
teaching that appeals to you more 
strongly than the ‘‘grade’’ work you 
are now doing? ‘This, then, is your 
opportunity. Catalogue and full infors 
mation will be furnished on application. 
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to teach Public School Special Subjects. 





Training. 








safety devices is the beginning of 
the work of equipping all of the 
older schoo] buildings. 

Following a European custom, 
Superintendent Blewett is sending 
out letters to business men inquiring 
as to what is expected of a boy or 
gu when they apply for a position. 

his custom is followed in Europe 
and the pupils are trained for various 
lines of business or general work. 

The questions which Superinten- 
dent Blewett is putting to St. Louis 
business men are as follows:— 

Do you inquire what grade of 
work the applicant has completed in 
school? 

Do you keep a record of the 
answer? 

What kind of information relating 
directly to your work do you think 
it necessary for them to have when 
employed by you? 

What kind of information relating 
directly to your work do you think 
it desirable for them to have when 
employed by you? 

What mental habits do you find It 
reasonable to expect in them? 

What moral habits do you find it 
reasonable to expect in them? 

What of good manners do you find 
it reasonable to expect in them? 

What attention to personal ap- 
pearance do you find it reasonable to 
expect in them? 

If you have a short way of sizing 
ap the applicants, please tell us your 
plan? 

What can reasonably be expected 
of you in giving opportunity to the 
boy or girl to develop efficiency 
while in your employ? 


MICHIGAN. 


KALAMAZOO. Following an ill- 
ness of several months, John 
Coulter Hockenberry, head of the 
Western State Normal School edu- 
cation department, died here June 
22. Dr. Hockenberry was well 
known in educational circles 
throughout the country, by his work 
in Pennsylvania, Wew Jersey, Vir- 
ginia and Iowa, as well as through 
his “The Rural Schools of the 
United States.” He came to Kal- 
mazoo early last year. He was 
only forty-seven years old. 


INDIANA. 
SEYMOUR. The new superinten- 
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Pedago 
the student a knowledge of his own — in 
expression whether as a creative t 
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A PLACE TO REST AND GET WELL 
Sacred Heart Sanitarium, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Finest Accommodations—l7-Acre Park. 


Ideal for all run down conditions. Baths and 


apparatus of every description for the successful treatment of Nervousness, Rheumatism, 


eart and Stomach Troubles. Non-Sectarian. 


for Booklet J. 


dent, IT. A. Mott, of Richmond, is 
one of the most prominent school 
men in the state, having been more 
active in the National Education 
Association than any other man in 
the state. He was superintendent 
in Richmond for many years, giving 
that city one of the best professional 
reputations of any city of its size in 
the country. 


RICHMOND. J. T. Giles of 
Marion, Indiana, sueceeds Superin- 
tendent T. A. Mott, who goes to 
Seymour, Indiana, as supersitendenc. 

EVANSVILLE. Cards were given 
all the high school boys by Princi- 
pal Wiles before school closed, on 
which they are asked to state how 
many days they worked during the 
summer and how much money they 
earned. 


BRAZIL. Miss Josephine An- 
drews, who has been assistant 
librarian at the Carnegie free library 
here for several years, has resigned 
to aecept a similar position with the 
Oberlin College library at Oberlin, 
Ohio. 

On the same evening that Ray 
Burns received his diploma from the 
jrazil high school, his father was 
graduated from the Indianapolis 
College of Law. 


GREENCASTLE. 
county, L. G. Wright, superinten- 
dent, ‘has probably the most ideal 
country school in the United States, 
at Clear Creek. Remarkable com- 
munity interest, a wonderfully active 
Grange, and unusual church condi- 
tions are responsible. Consolidation 
is seen at its best here. 


Putnam 


Write Sister Superior or Dr. Stack 


NORMAL COLLEGE OF THE 
North American Gymnastic Union 
(Accredited) 

Oldest American Institution forthe education 
of teachers of physical training. Unequaled 
record for successful graduates. Two and 
four year courses for high schoo! graduates 
leading tu academic titleand degree. Twenty 
men and eleven women graduates this year. 
Write for illustrated catalogue. Physical 
training teachers’ bureau in connection. Last 
year’s graduates all placed. 


421 East Michigan Street, 


— - 


Indianapolis, Ind. 


School of Expression 
Summer terms: Boston, July and August; 
Asheville, N.C., July; Chicago, August. Voice, 
reading, speaking. Personal work four and a 
half hours a day for teachers, lawyers and 
preachers. 12 courses. 44th year opens Octo 
ber 2d. Address 

8s. 8S. CURRY, Litt. D., President 
Copley Square, Boston, Mass. 





tr oa NORMAL SUHUVOL, Bridge 

water, Mass. for both sexes 
For catalogue, address the Principal 
A. C. Boyden, M. A. 





TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Salem, 
Massachusetts. Coeducational 
Department for the pedagogical ané 
technical training of teachers of the 
commercial subjects. J. Asbury Ptt- 
man. Pripcipal. 








OHIO. 


OXFORD. More than 600 teachers 
and students were on hand for the 
opening of the State Normal School 
summer session June 25. This 
session continues to August 1, and 
will be followed by a second session 
August 4 to September 5. 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 





The Fisk Teachers’ Agencic 


BOSTON 
2A PARK ST. 


Mow York, N. Y., 156 Fifth Ave. Chicago, Ill., 28 E. Jackson Bivd. Berkeley, Cal., 2161 Shattuck Ave, 


Washington, D. C., 1847 U Street Denver, Col., 508 Colorado Bidg. Los Angeles, Cal., 343 Douglas Bldg. 


Portland, Ore., 316 Journal Bidg. 





THE PROVIDENT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
120 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
An for ident teachers and schoo) officers whe are ss for next year and 


the future. 
fareetty of Horeasd University. 


calls and correspondence invited. D 


ctor, JAMES LEE Love, 





TEACHERS: If you are satisfied with your present position we 
cannot help you; but if you are dissatisfied, write us. 


THE STATES TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 1026 Main Street, Hartford, Conn. 


A. W. Hotman, Manager. 





MISS KE. F. FOSTER, Manager. 


MISS T. M. HASTINGS, Acting Man gez 


THE EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Reputation founded on twenty-two years of successful experience. 


Established 1890 


6 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 





THE FICKETT TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
The Teachers’ Co-operative Assn. of New England 


EDWARD W. FICKETT, Prop. 
Established 1885. 


8 BEACON ST., BOSTON. 
Telephone, Hay. 1678 








CLEVELAND. Miss Alice S8. 
Tyler of Des Moines, Ia., secretary 
of the Iowa state library com- 
mission, is the new director of the 
library school of Western Reserve 
University. 

BOWLING GREEN. The board 
of trustees for the normal school 
here was reelected as_ follows: 
President, J. E. Collins, Fremont; 
vice-president, John Begg, Columbus 
Grove; secretary, D. C. Brown, 
Napoleon; treasurer, D. T. Davis, 
Findlay. 

An $80,000 dormitory is to be 
built here this year. 


MENNESOTA. 

ST. PAUL. Superintendent Mil- 
ton C. Potter hopes to bring the 
National Education Association here 
next fall. 


SOUTHWESTERN STATES. 


CALIFORNIA. 


The legislature appropriated 
nearly a million dollars for the 
state university. 

SACRAMENTO. Governor John- 
son signed the California teachers’ 
pension bill June 16. The Boynton- 
Ryan bill provides for a_ flat rate 
pension of $500 a year. To be 
eligible, teachers are required to 
put into the fund during thirty 
years’. service a sum _ of $360 by 
monthly contribution of $1, or if at 
the end of that time they have not, 
that much will be taken from their 
first year’s pension. The teachers 
are required to have taught thirty 
years, fifteen years in the state of 
California and the last ten con- 
secutive years before their retire- 
ment in the state. 

Those teaching in the schools’ be- 
fore the passage of the bill will not 
be bound to pay $1 monthly into the 
pension fund unless they sign an 
agreement to receive the. privileges 
of the bill, but teachers coming into 


‘the schools after the passage of the 
bill will be compelled to contribute 
the $1 monthly. 

The pension will be paid quarterly. 


UTAH. 


PROVO. Brigham Young Uni- 
versity had the one Wagner centen- 
nial celebration m the state. Under 
Professor Lund’s leadership the 
event was an event of high order 
both in conception and in execution. 


NEVADA. 

RENO. Miss Rosalie Pollock, for 
many years supervisor of grammar 
grades in the public schools of Salt 
Lake City, and now supervisor of the 
public schools in Oklahoma City, 
Oklahoma, is giving one of the 
strongest courses at the University 
of Nevada this summer. 


NORTHWESTERN STATES. 
OREGON. 

School eleetions all over the state 
in mid-June were unusually lively. 
In Portland, where there was. keen 
activity, O. M. Plumber won a 
decisive victory. While the oppos- 
ing candidate was not reactionary 
Mr. Plumber was most decidedly 
committed to the enthusiastic sup- 
port of measures with which Super- 
intendent L. R: Alderman has ident:- 
fied himself. The vote was 4,100 
to 1,700. 

In Tillamook the church people 
made a vigorous and _ successful 
Campaign for Mrs. A. C. Emerson. 

In Eugene, former County Super- 
intendent E. O. Potter was unani- 
mously elected. 

In Roseburg the board of educa- 
tion was heartily endorsed by the 
re-election of S. L. Dillard. In A)}- 
bany H. W. McElmarroy' was 
elected. 

In Forest Grove, S. Grant Hughes 
defeated the member of the board 
who ran for re-election. 

In Medford a woman was elected 
for the first time; she had all but 
two of the votes. 


PORTLAND. A petition signed 


July 3, 1913 


by 60,000 Oregon school children ex- 
pressing the desire that the battleship 
Oregon be detailed to lead the parade 
through the Panama canal at its for- 
mal opening was sent to Secretary 
Daniels at Washington. Mr. Daniels 
said the navy department dad given 
no consideration as yet to the form 
of naval representation in the cere- 
monies that may mark the formal 
opening of the canal. 


WASHINGTON. 

BLLENSBURG. Mrs. Barkley, 
county superintendent, has put the 
schools of the county in the fore- 
front absolutely in many progressive 
activities. Agriculture is taught and 
demonstrated in all rural schools, as 
are the hygienic principles and prac- 
tices of home and neighborhood. 
These and kindred features of prog- 
ress are in all high schools in the 
county. Mrs. Barkley was selected 
to represent the state in a trip to 
Boston, New York, Philadelphia, and 
Washington in the interest of the 
Panama-Pacific exposition of 1915. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 
WASHINGTON. The grammar 
schools graduated nearly 2,000, a 
large percentage of whom are going 
into the high schools. 


& 
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STATEMENT OF THE OWNER- 
SHIP AND MANAGEMENT. 
Of the Journal of Education pub- 
lished weekly at Boston, Mass., re- 
quired by the Act of August 24, 1912, 
Name of Post-office Address, 

Editor, A. E. Winship, 
74 Perkins St., Somerville, Mass. 
Business Manager, Henry R. French, 
18 Park St., West Lynn, Mass. 
Publisher, New England Pub. Co., 
6 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


STOCKHOLDERS. 


Owners: (If a corporation, give 
names and addresses, of stockhold- 
ers holding 1 per cent. or more of 
total amount of stock.) 

A. E. Winship, 

74 Perkins St., Somerville, Mass. 

Loella R. Winship, 

74 Perkins St., Somerville. Mass. 

Alonzo Meserve, 

S7 Linden St., Allston, 

William F. Jarvis, 

326 Lexington St., Waltham, } 

Alvin F. Pease, 

3 Kneeland St., Malden, 

George Jarvis, 

3) Pleasant St., Waltham, 

Henry R. French, 

18 Park St., West Lynn, 

Estate of B. V. French. 

18 Park St., West Lynn, Mass. 

Known bondholders, mortgagees, 
and other security holders, holding 
1 per cent. or more of total amount 
of bonds, mortgages, or other se- 
curities: 

Henry R. French, 

18 Park St., West Lynn, Mass. 

A. P. Green, 

26 Everett Ave., Boston, Mass. 

William F. Jarvis, 

326 Lexington St., Waltham, Mass. 


HENRY R. FRENCH. 
Business Manager. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me 
this twenty-sixth day of June, 1913. 
JAMBES M. HOOPER, 
Notary Public. 
(My commission expires October 2, 
1914.) 
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Reports and Pamphicts Received 


United States Bureau of Educa- 
tion. Bulletin 1913, No. 18 “The 
Fifteenth International Congress 
on Hygiene and Demography.” 
Washington, September, 1912. 
Bulletin 1913, No. 19% “German 
Industrial Education and Its Les- 
son for the United States.” By 
Holmes Beckwith. 

“Dmployment of Women and Chil- 
dren in Selected Industries.” 
Sixiy-first Congress, second 
session, Senate Document, No. 
645. Charles P. Neill, commis- 
sioner of labor. 

“The True Teacher.” An address 
by Dr. Edgar Dubs Shimer at a 
dinner to President Thomas W. 
Ohurchiill, New York City Board 
of Education. 

Boy Scouts of America. Third 
Annual Report. 200 Fifth Avenue, 
New York. 


“Course in Reference Work, and 


Some Bibliographies of Special | o& 


Interest to Teachers.” lia 
G.Ovitz, librarian, State Normal 
School, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 





> 


Victer Educational Records 


Among the simple folk-dances 
offered on recent Victor records 
are:— 

“Kinderpolka,”’ a real litth polka 
with sidewise glides and hand 
clapping. “Chimes of Dunkirk”—a 
fine little circle game, stamping, 
clapping and swinging around to 
meet another partner. These two 
pretty little dances are not, strictly 
speaking, folk dances. 

“Nigarepolska”—-This is like an 
eld circle play, with one in the 
eentre who chooses others to follow 
until all are in line. 

“Gustafs Skal’—This is a happy 
dance, in square formation, in which 
the sides advance in a formal, 
stately manner, singing “Good 
Health to Gustav,” then skip about 
and swing each other vigorously. 
A-very good dance for girls—gives 
them splendid exercise. 

“Kulldansen”—a very graceful 
fittle singing dance, consisting of 
very deep courtesies and a merry 
littie dance around. Gotlands— 
Quadrilie (Swedish) (From “Folk- 
Dance Music’). Shepherds’ Hey 
(“Morris Dance Tunes”). The first 
selection of these two is an excel- 
lent dance filled with the joyous 
spirit of the Folk; and the second 
an old English Morris dance. 

“Ribbon Dance”’—an old English 
Gance using ribbons or scarfs—the 
Same type of dance as the Sir Roger 
de Coverley (Virginia Reel). 

“The Four Dance”—another spir- 
ited folk-dance. 

Irish Lilt—an old Irish dance to 
the tune of the “Irish Washer- 
woman.” “Hopp, Mor. Annika”— 
a lively skipping dance. 

A further addition to the Victor 
series of readings, which will serve 
as models and will be an inspiration 
to beffér enunciation and vocal ex- 
pression in grammar grades, in- 
cludes :-— 

Declaration of Independence of the 
United States of America (Part 1.) 
(recitation), Harry E. Humphrey; 
Declaration of Independence of the 
United States of America (Part Il) 
(recitation), Harry E. Humphrey. 
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work is done by our Agency in its placing of teachers a d 7c 
NICE feel especially impressed with the eecfulnens ofa good Teachers’ Ageees. Pe 
man came in ta register a few days ago who seemed especially promising. He had a stra ight- 
forward business-like way of expressing himself that oak one the impression that he knew 
what he wanted and would be apt to get it. W R igh schools and teacker of mathe- 
He was vice-principal in one of our smaller matics. His record which came in 
roved as good as the personal impression made on us, se when the opportunity came a few 
ays later to recommend a man for mathematics in one of our larger high schools we rec- 
ommended this manatonce. He was asked to make a personal application and was 
given the pesition. That is only one example of a great deal of nice work done HERE 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
LL 





meat Tees ee 


Advises parents about schools. WM. 0. PRATT, Mer, 


MERICAN :-: TEACHERS’ AGENCY®inzoczes to © 


and FOREIGN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, fu Gov- 
crnesses, Forever] REIGN on instruction ; recommends good Bchools to paee, Galen 


Mrs. KH. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


KELLOGG’S AGENCY ites. tor vo tx wn 


men aud women on 
short notice for high itions. Takes rompt, reli 
Phone. Sp atrente ten. = pride in prompt, reliable work. Telegraph or 











with good general education wanted for department work 
PECIALISTS High, Preparatory and Norma) Schools and Colleges in ca 
syivania and other States. Grade teachers with ability to teach some approved 
tem of music and draw secure tions paying $0 to $70 per month. For farther 
address TH. TEACHERS’ A CY, KR. L. MYERS & CO., 
Lemoyne Trust Building, Harrisburg, Pa. Co-operating Agencies in Denver and Atlanta. 





SABINS’ EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE (Inc.) 
BENREY SAEBIN, Founded 1893 
Pres. i. ; 
During each year places teachers in at leabt 80 of the 90 counties in Iowa, 
and in Minnesota, North anc South Dakota, Nebraska, Colorado, Wyoming 
pe Idaho, Montana, Washington and Oregon. Write and see what we can 
o for you. 


MANHATTAN BUILDING, 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ A 


EB SCHERMERHORN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, A superior agency f 
people. Free registration to reliable candidater. Services free to schoo! on iale, 


CHARLES W. MULFORD, Proprietor 363 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. ¥. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY Inc. 


Supplies Schools and Colleges with Competemt Teachers. Assists Teachers 
in Obtaining Positions. Send for Bulletia. _ 
HARLAN P, FRENCH, Pres. and Treas, VINCENT 8. FISK, Sec'y and Manager. 
81 Chape! St., Albany, N. Y. 


THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY “S322” 


Cc. J. Albert, Manager 


Nearly eleven thousand pesitions filled. Our booklet maaan 4 as a Business” carefully re- 
vised. ae tg J facts about the business side of your profession. Sent free. Westemm 
Office : Spokane, Washington. 


. 


DES MOINES, IOWA 





©. 4. SCOTT & CO., Propricters 
442 Tremont Building, Boston, 














TH TEACHERS’ «+ Madison, Wisconsin Teath 
TEE PARKE AGENCY ** Spokane, Washington 3% 


We have unequaled facilities for placing 


WINSHIP teachers of the country. 
TEACHER’S © rae void eg Boston, sail 


ALVIN F, PEASE, 
Leng Distance Telephone. Manager. 


AGENCY 








ELBRIDGE H. SABI 
and Treas ; 
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; Malden ; 
Commercial School 


WALTER LEROY SMITH, PRINCIPAL 


Educationally the Strongest Business 
School in New England. 


Trains young men and women to be thorough 
Bookkeepers, Secretaries, Stenographers, Teachers. 


' Furnishes employers with these thoroughly 
trained and competent office assistants free of 
charge. 


A special feature of the school is a normal 
department which adequately equips for commer- 
cial teaching positions. There is a large demand 
for well equipped commercial teachers. The 
positions pay attractive salaries. 


Write, call or telephone for further information. 





156 PLEASANT -STREET 


MALDEN, MASS. 
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ARE YOU GOING TO THE 


BIG SUMMER MEETINGS 


this year at Bethlehem, N.H., and Salt 
Lake City? If not, you will find the best 
possible substitute to attendance in regular 


SUMMER SPECIAL ISSUES 


of the Journal of Education. 


July 17—Full report of the great New Eng- 
land Meeting in the White Mountains,— 
the American Institute of Instruction. All 
phases of the meeting will be reported, as 
well as the papers. 


July 24—N.E. A. Number. Dr. Winship will 
be in Salt Lake City and will give Journal 
Readers a first hand account of this great 
meeting in the West. All significant ad- 
dresses will be given in the same issue. 
Extra copies for your teachers’ summer 
reading should be ordered immediately. 
Five cents for each copy. 





New England Publishing Co. 


BOSTON 





SIMPLE PROBLEMS - 
- INDUSTRIAL ARITHMETIC 


GRAMMAR GRADES 


By BRENELLE HUNT 
Principal Model School Department of State Normal School, Bridgewater, Mass 
A SERIES OF LESSONS WITH ILLUSTRATIONS ON THE FOLLOWING SUBJECTS 


Glass Catting, School Desk, Making Picture Frames, Manufacture of Pins, Printers’ Problems, 
Circular Saw, Use of Lumber, Manufacture of Soxes, Board Measure, Framing Floors, Walls and Roofs, 
Manufacture of Wire Nails, Study of Wages, Determining the Price of a Pair of Shoes. 


THE PURPOSE OF THIS BOOK IS 
To emphasize the processes which are best adapted to develop the habits upon which vocational 


idiciency depends. 


To promote intelligent observation and study of common things which skilled labor has produced. 

To bring the pupil into the closest possible contact with the materials used, basing all mathematical 
computations, whenever possible, on firsthand measurements. 

To teach practical things, as the economical cutting up of materials, methods of combining for 
strength and economy, devices for overcoming the natural defects in material used, also the cost of 


material, wages, estimating, etc. 


To utilize the most available material, to emphasize constructive processes, to furnish oppertunity 
for making first-hand measurements, to draw and interpret simple diagrams, to furnish drill in fundamental 
operations and at the same time to give some useful iaformation. 


Paper. Price 25 cents. 


Single copy, postpaid, 30 cents. 





NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY 
6 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 








